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Cake batters made with International’s Velvet Cake Flour 


can be scaled !2 to 1 ounce less per layer than ordinary 





batters, yet, even with the lower weight, produce 





larger volume! You'll notice superior texture and flavor, 
too! And there’s “‘locked-in’’ moisture that means 
CAKE longer keeping quality. The result: faster selling cakes 
at a lower production cost to you. 


See for yourself the 
difference real quality makes. 
Next time, specify “Bakery- 

Proved” Velvet Cake Flour. 
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“Still Life” 

by Pieter Claesz 
(1600-1661). Dutch 
Courtesy 
Nelson-Atkins Gallery 
Kansas City, 

Missouri 
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of baking 
uniformity because flour uniformity is 


pre-tested by Flour Mills of America! 


Flour mills 5 Awmetica. ue. 


KANSAS CITY * ST. LOUIS * ALVA * ROSEDALE 
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For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 
spring wheat flours 


‘Golden loaf’ 


TENNANT €6€ HOYT COMPANY 
&K AKG Ciry., MInnesora 
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ENCORE 


MASTERPIECE - SWEET CREAM - VERY BEST 





There’s a WORLD of 
QUALITY in... 
] JENNISON Flours 


W. J. JENNISON Co. 


Office: 576 GRAIN EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 
MAin 8637 





MILLS AT APPLETON, MINNESOTA 











CHOICE OF MINNESOTA - BELMONT - STAMINA 
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B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE ad 





























FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 
All Grades 
RYE FLOUR 
. 1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
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Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Suppliers of a Complete Line of Bakery Flours 
and Mixes to the Baking Industry 
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Another New Sandman 
Pillowcase Bag! 


YOU’LL HIT THE JACKPOT FOR THE THIRD TIME! 


HAG Keays * ey tie $e x3 
Seg agh Mag Ee eh ge %* 47° 





Sandman No. 1 made history .. . Sandman No. 2 kept the ball rolling. 
it was the hottest selling bag in the feed and flour business. Your customers found out how many interesting uses they 
Mills that tried it ordered and re-ordered. could make of handsome Sandman prints. 








——y 


and now... Relies No. 3 tops them all 


It’s a beautiful design . . . and comes in five favorite color combinations. 
A bleached cambric, smooth and strong. Easily converted into pillow- 


cases, aprons, dresses, etc., at less than half of store cost. WOMEN vo clr 
LOVE THIS BARGAIN! e 1 S & } BAG, 
Ask your Bemis Salesman to show you this new pattern. Ss 


General Offices—St. Lovis 2, Mo. ©@ Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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F ENA 4 Fl TT A COMPLETE BULK FLOUR SERVICE 


FOR THE BAKING INDUSTRY 


The Weber Flour Mills Company, in conjunction with 
Econo-Flo Bulk Flour Service, Inc., now offers the 
following complete bulk flour service. 


(1) Bulk rail cars are now available for the movement 
of Weber flours in shuttle service from the Weber 
mill to bakers. 


(2) Bulk flour terminals are being constructed at stra- 
tegic points to give faster service and to provide 
bulk truck delivery in certain metropolitan areas. 

(3) Specially designed trucks for low cost bulk flour 
hauling are being made available at certain stra- 
tegic points. 

(4) Econo-Flo Bulk Flour bins and handling equip- 
ment with a record of proven success based on 
actual usage are now available to the baking in- 
dustry. 


“A real service to the baking industry is our 
only objective.” 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 














Cente 121A] FLouRING mits 7m 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH. 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 
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GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 3 hae re 

PYRAMID CONE FLOUR % ear W/5 2ef 

CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 7 mm a aS yyy foo 

BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS | 





To insure uniformity «¢ To increase absorption 
To improve bakeshop performance 


mane ee } ‘ 
Pre BREE RAY FSR 
. . : e * 
NEW SPOKANE MILE... ONE OF 
THE WORLD’S-MOST“MODERN FLOUR 


MILLS AT SPOKANE - WENATCHEE - RITZVILLE - PORTLAND 





You can’t buy a better flour ¢ Or get a better value 
Or receive better service . Or be in better hands 





“ROCK RIVER” ee N “OLD TIMES” 
RYE "“BLODGETT’S” RYE wstckwuear 

All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 

—Speciaily Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 


It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 

















—_ Skillful selection of top milling and baking wheats 


"7 is so much easier when you have a vast stock of grain 









from which to choose. These days—more than ever— 
our customers appreciate our huge storage facilities. 
We will serve you faithfully. Call Grand 7070. 


<P See: y BURRUS MILLS. Incorporated 
| | — SS See = KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING «+ KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


= OPERATING MILLING WHEAT + CORN °« FEED GRAINS 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR A J. P. BURRUS, eresioent A. H. FUHRMAN, vice pres. & x. c. wor. 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH = E. M. SUMMERS 
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SPRING WHEAT FLOURS WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 


CREAM OF MONARCH 
CANADIAN THE WEST 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR NELSON | CRESCENT 


CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 
OATMEAL 
Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 


Cable Address ““ MAPLEFLOUR” 


5 : : WESTERN CANADA- IT’S BETTER 
Robin Hood Flour agate MHEG 
Mills ae s SS eK ay, 


ee | pypity THREE STARS 
CANADA CREAM STERLING 


ROLLED OATS 





























eee OC | ATL FLOM 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. CABLE ADDRESS “LAKURON™ TORONTO CANADA 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Cas L ioslaed 







Cable Address 


hee0 ALL 
“HASTINGS” vine a ms CABLE CODES 
Montreal “ fae Ss USED 
Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 
’ Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 












Bake safely . . . bake expertly . . . bake 
economically . . . with POLAR BEAR 
flour. POLAR BEAR quality gives a 
broad firm base to build better bread 
with baking skill. 


~ 


“ \ 







FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~-1899 














Complete Grain 





Facilities for 


Serving the 
Milling Trade 






Members of 
All Leading 
Commodity Ex- 








changes. 


Contacts with Foreign Business Representatives 
Direct Foreign Banking Connections 
Current Credit Information on Foreign Buyers 


Fencing of Export Operations GRAIN COMPANY 


CITy’s 
ANVE 


KANSAS 
SVSNVX °¢ 


Financing of Export Operations 

Constant Check on Foreign Exchange Rates 

Translations in All Major Languages 

Fast Collections and Foreign Exchange Transactions 
City National’s experienced Foreign Department staff is 
eager to help make your foreign trade program more suc- 
cessful than ever. Call, write or visit our Foreign Depart- 


ment soon! Wabash Elevator © Kansas City ¢ 4,000,000 Bu. 


CITY NATIONAL 
esramisMeD ay Bank & Twist Company 


BANK 


SALID 














MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE CORPORATION tims 10TH AND GRAND e@ KANSAS CITY 10, MO. 











— ONE FLOUR — 


DOES THE JOB OF BOTH 
SPRING AND WINTER FLOURS 


WISDOM is a skillful blend of both spring and 
winter baking characteristics found in famous 
Nebraska Wheats. You need only one flour — 
WISDOM — to get this combination of mellow- 
ness and wide tolerance. 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILLS Co. FORT WORTH e AMARILLO 


GENERAL OFFICES . OMAHA, NEBRASKA 








1480 Board of Trade 1158 Board of Trade 


CHICAGO © KANSAS CITY 


semen) NEWYORK @ ENID 
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\M LOAF!” 
































Yes sir... it’s the best flour 
you can buy for dependable, uniform, 


consistently satisfactory baking results 





—day after day... 


- 


season after season! g 
“"UrACtuRe, “ee 5 " 
COMMANDER anaes 
| mar ee Tr COREE Any bP 
‘a ie ae 


_ 
: Commander-Larabee 


MILLING COMPAN Y 
A DIVISION OF ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND COMPANY 





GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 
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President Reports on Disposal 
Of Surplus Farm Commodities 


WASHINGTON — The administra- 
tion has put a limit on U.S. financed 
agricultural surplus commodities 
from Commodity Credit Corp. stocks 
of $453 million under the provisions 
of Title I of Public Law 480—the 
Agricultural Trade Development and 
Assistance Act, which is known as 
the surplus disposal bill of the 83rd 
Congress. 

This information is contained in 
the President’s report to Congress. 
He cites this level of exports so 
financed as boosting agricultural ex- 
ports by approximately 25% over 
1953. 

Already included in protocol agree- 


ments between the U.S. State De- 
partment and foreign nations is a 
program for Turkey which basical- 


ly provides for the export of 300,000 
tons of bread grains and substantial 
quantities of barley and oats. This 
program is covered in a story on 
this page. However, informed sources 
say that the quantity of feed grains 
involved is not final and will be sub- 
ject to a review probably in March 
when the Turkish requirement will 
be reviewed. 

The Turkish barley-oats export re- 


quirement is~ also in the vague at- 
mosphere since these commodities 


are now held by a monopolistic ex- 
porter, Commodity Credit Corp., and 
the buyer, the Turkish government, 
is the monopolistic buyer. 

Pricing Problem 

This raises the problem for CCC 
as to the method of pricing its sup- 
plies. The export trade is at odds 
on proposed methods. One segment 
suggests that these stocks should be 
open to bid for all or none of CCC 
stocks which would be sold exclusive- 
ly for the Turkish program. Another 
export group suggests that CCC 
name a flat price basis for all its 
stocks of these commodities, still 
earmarked for Turkish destination. 

The point is that if these stocks 
are sold on a bid basis, earmarked 
only for Turkey and available only 
to Turkey, an exporter obtaining all 
the CCC supplies would hold the 
whip hand over the Turkish buyer. 
On the other hand, if the exporter 
made prior arrangements with Turk- 
ish government buyers to sell at a 
pre-arranged price under PL 480, 
he would be the object of a whip- 
hand from Turkey as he bid for CCC 
stocks. 

This condition is still unresolved 
at the Commodity Stabilization 
Service. 

Other programs concluded with 
foreign governments under PL 480, 


Title I, include a Japanese program 
totaling $85 million, including $22.5 
million for wheat, $3.5 million for 
barley, $15 million for rice. These 


Japanese purchases are asserted to 
be over and above normal dollar buy- 
ing from the U.S. this crop year. 
Wheat for Yugoslavia 

The next big wheat export pro- 
gram as reported by the White 
House to Congress is that for Yugo- 
slavia, amounting to approximately 
850,000 tons of wheat. Inside observ- 
ers more familiar with Yugoslav con- 
ditions than the FAS staff at USDA 
say that Yugoslavia may take as 


much as 1 million tons of wheat from 
the U.S. this year. 

Trade sources have reported con- 
cern over the quantity of wheat 
Yugoslavia is receiving, but inquiry 
at informed quarters within the U.S. 


(Continued on page 16) 
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Yugoslav Deal Completed for 


15,600,000 Bu. 


WASHINGTON — Representatives 
of the U.S. government signed an 
agreement with the Yugoslav govern- 
ment in Belgrade Jan. 5, providing for 
the sale for dinars and delivery of 
approximately $41,000,000 of wheat 
and cotton to Yugoslavia. 

These commodities will be made 
available pursuant to Title I of the 
Agricultural Trade Development and 
Assistance Act (Public Law 480, 83rd 
Congress). The wheat will help allevi- 
ate food shortages in Yugoslavia, 
which has suffered its third wheat 
crop failure since 1950. 

The new program brings to 860,000 
tons the amount of wheat to be pro- 
vided to Yugoslavia under various 
programs for the current fiscal year. 
Shipments of wheat from the U.S. 
previously authorized under other 
authorities and announced to the 
press have amounted to 435,000 tons, 
of which 275,000 tons have been fur- 
nished under Title II of the Agricul- 
tural Trade Development and Assist- 
ance Act, 10,000 tons as part of the 
Danube River flood relief program for 
six countries suffering crop damages, 
and 150,000 tons under Section 402 
of the Mutual Security Act of 1954. 

A substantial part of the dinar pro- 
ceeds under this program will be 
made available to support Yugosla- 
via’s economy, so that it can main- 
tain an adequate defense posture. The 
balance of the proceeds will be used 
to meet U.S. expenses in Yugoslavia. 

The approximate program break- 
down is as follows: Wheat $28.1 mil- 
lion — 425,000 metric tons (15.6 mil- 


U.S. Wheat 


lion bushels), cotton 10.0 million—50,- 
000 bales, and ocean transportation 
3 million. 

The initial authorization under this 
agreement with the government of 
Yugoslavia is to finance the purchase 
from U.S. suppliers of up to $8,350,000 
worth (approximately 4.5 million 
bushels) of hard red winter wheat, 
grade U.S. No. 2 or better. 

The wheat to be exported, or its 
equivalent, must be purchased by the 
supplier from Commodity Credit 
Corp. stocks under the terms and 
conditions of Announcement Gr.-301, 
dated Feb. 23, 1954. Contracts be- 
tween the importers and suppliers 
may be made beginning Jan. 14, 1955 
and ending on or before Jan. 31, 1955. 
Delivery to the importers will be f.o.b. 
vessel U.S. port (s) on or after Jan. 
14, 1955 but not later than June 30, 
1955. 

Special documents required for re- 
imbursement in addition to those re- 
quired by section 11.9(a) of the regu- 
lations will be one copy of the official 
weight certificate, and one copy of 
the Export Grain Inspection Certifi- 
cate. The financing operation on be- 
half of the Commodity Credit Corp. 
will be administered by the Commod- 
ity Stabilization Service Commodity 
office, U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, 3306 Main Street, Dallas 26, 
Texas. 

At least 50% of the tonnage of the 
wheat will be required to be trans- 
ported on U.S.-flag commercial ves- 
sels. Advance approval of charters 


(Continued on page 21) 


Agreement with Turkey Calls 
For Wheat, Oats, and Barley 


WASHINGTON—tThe U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
issuance of purchase authorizations 
under Title I of the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance 
Act of 1954 (Public Law 480) to the 
government of Turkey to finance the 
purchase from U.S. suppliers of up to 
a total of $12,423,000 worth of wheat, 
oats and barley. 

Purehase authorization FAS form 
480-A No. 10-01 has been issued to 
the Turkish government to provide 
for the purchase of up to $4,450,000 
worth of wheat of any of the classes 
of soft or western white, soft red 
winter and hard red winter, grade 
U.S. No. 2 or better. 

Purchase authorization FAS form 
480-A No. 10-02 has been issued for 
purchase of up to $4,590,000 worth 


of white barley, grade U.S. No. 3 
or better, and purchase authorization 
form FAS 480-A No. 10-03 for pur- 
chase of up to $3,383,000 worth of 
white oats, grade U.S. No. 3 or bet- 
ter. 

All three authorizations are sub- 
ject to the provisions of regulations 
governing the financing of commer- 
cial sales of surplus agricultural com- 
modities for foreign currencies. 

The commodities to be exported, or 
equivalent stocks, must be purchased 
by the suppliers from Commodity 
Credit Corp. stocks. 

The wheat exported must be of the 
same class as that purchased from 
CCC. Suppliers must, therefore, ob- 
tain CCC assurance of availability of 
CCC stocks of soft red winter wheat, 
which is limited in supply, before ne- 
gotiating sales of such wheat. 
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anitation Program 


Mills Welcome 
Move Against 


Contamination 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON—After a long in- 
terlude of inaction, the Food and 
Drug Administration has reinstated 
its grain sanitation enforcement cam- 
paign against rodent-contaminated or 
insect-infested wheat moving in inter- 
state commerce. The FDA moved in- 
dependently of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, although USDA has 
promised its cooperation. 

The FDA action came in the fol- 
lowing announcement: “The Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare announced today (Jan. 5) that 
the Food and Drug Administration 
has been directed to start immediate 
sampling of cars of wheat and to in- 
stitute legal action under federal pure 
food laws against lots of wheat con- 
taminated by rodents or damaged by 
insects.” 

FDA enforcement standards at the 
outset of the reinstated program will 
be: Upon detection by FDA inspec- 
tors, carlots of wheat found to con- 
tain 5.4 rodent pellets or more per 
1,000 grams and/or 2% or more in- 
sect damaged grain will be subject 
to seizure and condemnation for sale 
only as feed wheat. 

FDA spokesmen indicated that the 
initially adopted standards are a 
starting point and that they may be 
tightened later. 

The two government agencies had 
looked hopefully for some construc- 
tive solution from the 17-man indus- 
try and government committee which 
was established to study the grain 
sanitation problem. This committee 
failed of unanimous agreement and 
left the USDA and FDA without any 
basis for formal action which would 
satisfactorily reflect the views of all 
parties involved. 


Further Tests 

The FDA program may be facing 
further severe tests on the economic 
front. Heavy seizures and condemna- 
tion of contaminated wheat could 
lead to unfavorable farm reaction. 

However, and notwithstanding pos- 
sible bumps and detours ahead, the 


(Continued on page 16) 





FDA ACTION LAUDED 


CHICAGO — The campaign of the 
Federal Food and Drug Administra- 
tion to remove from the market grain 
which fails to meet sanitation stand- 
ards should prove of definite benefit 
to the milling industry in its effort 
to supply highest quality flour to the 
baker, according to E. E. Kelley, Jr., 
president of the American Bakers 
Assn. 

“Bakers generally will applaud the 
activity,” Mr. Kelley said. “We be- 
lieve the millers have done a fine 
job in the past in handling grain so 
that it has met the baking industry’s 
high quality standards. We think the 
sanitation drive is a constructive ac- 
tivity on the. part of the Fuvod and 
Drug Admin'‘stration which can bene- 
fit everyone.” 
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W. B. Young 


KANSAS CITY OFFICERS—At the 
annual Kansas City Board of Trade 
election last week these men 
were named to important executive 
posts. W. B. Young, president, 


Goffe & Carkener, Inc., was elected 
second vice president, and K. S. Hart 
of the Hart Grain Co., was elevated 
to the first vice presidency. The new 
president is George A. Kublin, vice 
president, Continental Grain Co. 


K. S. Hart 





C. J. Patterson Co. Buys 


Oklahoma Plant Site 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—The 
Cc. J. Patterson Co., Kansas City, 
operating Mission Service Bakers at 
4525 N. Cooper Ave., has purchased 
1% acres of land in the industrial 
districts here. 

It will provide for future plant ex- 
pansion, adding approximately 50% 
to the land now occupied by the firm. 
The present plant was built by Okla- 
homa Industries under lease arrange- 


ment with Patterson, and was re- 
cently sold to Prudential Insurance 
Co. of America. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Boston Exchange Plans 
Annual Banquet Feb. 3 


BOSTON — The Boston Grain & 
Flour Exchange will hold its annual 
banquet in the Hotel Somerset, Bos- 
ton, on Feb. 3. A cocktail party is 
planned from 6 p.m. to 7 p.m. to be 
followed by the banquet and enter- 
tainment. 
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488,000 Bu. Wheat Moves Under IWA 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Department of Agriculture reports that during 
the period Dec. 29, 1954 to Jan. 4, 1955, inclusive, the Commodity Credit 
Corp. confirmed sales of 488,000 bu. wheat (including wheat and wheat flour 
in terms of wheat equivalent) under the International Wheat Agreement 


against the 1954-55 year quotas. 


The sales for the week included 159,657 hundredweight of flour (372,000 
bu. in wheat equivalent), and 116,000 bu. of wheat. The importing countries 
principally involved in the week’s sales were the Philippines, Lebanon and 


Venezuela. 


Cumulative sales by the U.S. since the opening of quotas for the 1954- 
55 year on June 21, 1954, total 71,804,000 bu. 

The department also released a report of total 1954-55 transactions in 
wheat and flour recorded by the International Wheat Council through Dec. 
24, 1954. The report shows separate quantities for wheat and for flour, ex- 
pressed in metric tons of wheat or wheat equivalent. Total U.S. sales of 
flour, equal to 375,000 metric tons wheat equivalent, represent 5,913,675 
hundredweight of flour (see table on page 22). 





Bakery Engineers Ready 
For March 7-10 Meeting 


CHICAGO — Wallace K. Swanson, 
Stroehmann Brothers Co., Williams- 
port, Pa., president, has issued an in- 
vitation to all to attend the 31st an- 
nual meeting of the American Society 
of Bakery Engineers, Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, March 7-10, 
1955. 

Ted Lauder, Ekco Products Co., 
Chicago, program chairman and his 
assistant, Len Franzen, Standard 
Brands, Inc., Chicago have announced 
the lineup of chairmen for the vari- 
ous sessions and special events. 

At the opening session Monday 
morning, March 7, immediate past 
president M. J. Swortfiguer, Ameri- 
can Dry Milk Institute, Inc., Chicago 
will convene the meeting and fhtro- 
duce the officers and preside at the 
session. 

On Monday afternoon the session 
will be in charge of L. J. Todhunter, 
L. J. Todhunter Co., Denver, Colo. 
Tuesday morning will see Duncan 
Anderson, F. N. Calderwood Bakery, 
Portland, Maine, in the chair. H. A. 
Meyer, Grocers Baking Co., Lexing- 
ton, Ky., will be the session chair- 
man for the Tuesday afternoon meet- 
ing. On Wednesday morning, James 
M. Doty, Doty Technical Labora- 
tories, Kansas City, Mo., will preside. 
The session chairman for Wednesday 
afternoon is Arthur Trausch, Jr., 
Trausch Baking Co., Dubuque, Iowa. 

Past President Jake M. Albright, 
American Bakeries Co., Atlanta, Ga., 
will control the discussion at the 
“Bull Session” on Wednesday even- 
ing. Thursday morning will find Alois 
J. Welzenbach, Kenwood Cake Co., 
Los Angeles, Cal. in the chair. The 
final session, Thursday afternoon, will 
be in the hands of Harry Vernon, 
Swift & Co., Chicago. 

In charge of music for the entire 
meeting, with special leaders for each 
session, will be William E. Maier, 
Maier Bakery, Reading, Pa., who will 
be assisted at the opening of the 
meeting by John Wardlaw, Borden 
Co., Toronto, Ont. Canada. The baked 
foods display on Tuesday late after- 
noon and evening will be in charge of 
William L. Grewe, Internationa! Mill- 
ing Co., Chicago, Il. 

The Edgewater Beach Hotel has 
entirely redone its former Marine 
Dining Room into what is now known 
as the Polynesian Room, Mr. Swanson 
said. Plans for the Engineers Dinner 
Monday evening, and for the Early 
Bird Breakfast Wednesday morning, 
to be held in the new room, are being 
considered by chairmen Jerome H. 
Debs, Chicago Metallic Mfg. Co., Chi- 
cago and Freda L. Cobb, Cobb’s Sunlit 
Bakery, Green Bay, Wis., respective- 
ly. A series of announcements cover- 
ing details of the program now being 
prepared will be released shortly. 


Flour Decontrol 
In Philippines 
Reported 


VANCOUVER — A cable report 
from Manila last week brought news 
of a development which, if confirmed, 
may be of substantial benefit to 
North American flour exporters ship- 
ping to the Philippine Islands. The 
cable, sent by a flour milling com- 
pany agent, was to the effect that 
the Central Bank in Manila had de- 
controlled flour. 

Confirmation from official sources 
was not immediately available. If the 
report proves correct, the action will 
go far towards stabilizing the flour 
trade of the Philippines. 

For years North American mills 
have been faced with quotas and 
import and foreign exchange permits 
which created a maze of difficulties 
and led to various subterfuges on the 
part of some Philippine importers. 
With decontrol in effect, trade would 
move through normal channels and 
would be entirely on a competitive 
basis, something North American 
flour exporters have been seeking for 
some time. The move also would as- 
sure adequate flour supplies being 
available in the islands, in place of 
the frequent periods of shortage. 


——=—BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
6-Month Sales and 
Net Up Slightly 


MINNEAPOLIS — Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., has reported sales and net earn- 
ings for the six months ended Nov. 
30, 1954, Net sales were $164,901,000, 
compared with $164,686,000 for the 
same period in 1953. 

Net earnings after taxes for the 
period were $2,747,000, compared 
with $2,434,000 in 1953. 

After allowing for dividends on the 
preferred stock, the net earnings for 
the six months in 1954 are equal to 
$2.80 a share on the common stock 
compared to $2.47 a share for the 
same period in 1953. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


15 Shiploads of Grain 
Unloaded at Buffalo, N.Y. 


BUFFALO, N.Y.— Fifteen of the 
69 freighters wintering here with 
storage grain have been unloaded 
since the close of navigation. Tugs 
brought the Matthew Andrews to 
dock to unload 470,000 bu. of wheat. 
The E. S. Kendrick was towed from 
the South breakwall to the old D & 
C dock. 
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General Mills, Inc., 
Reports Sales and 
Net Up at Mid-Year 


MINNEAPOLIS — General Mills, 
Inc., has announced in its mid-year 
interim report that the company's 
net income during the first six months 
of its fiscal year had risen to $5,613,- 
000, as compared to $5,400,000 for the 
same period last year. 

Sales between June 1 and Novem- 
ber 30, 1954, totaled $263,784,841, 
compared to $251,865,875 a year ago. 
Net income per share of common 
stock was $2.26, compared to $2.18 a 
year ago. 

Harry A. Bullis, chairman of the 
board, and Charles H. Bell, president, 
pointed out that interim figures for 
General Mills are not necessarily in- 
dicative of the annual expectancy. 

“The current year to date has seen 
the introduction of more than the 
normal number of new products,”’ Mr. 
Bell and Mr. Bullis said in a state- 
ment. This, they pointed out, together 
with the company’s entrance into the 
Canadian market and the initiation 
of an institutional products division, 
has resulted in unusual start-up ex- 
pense. These ventures should enhance 
results in future years, they said. 

Included among new products in- 
troduced were Betty Crocker “An- 
swer Cake,” a new cake mix that 
comes with aluminum pan and frost- 
ing mix in the box; Betty Crocker 
Brownie Mix; Betty Crocker Homo- 
genized Pie Crust Mix in stick form; 
Betty Crocker Marble Cake Mix; and 
a line of Betty Crocker Instant Frost- 
ing Mixes. 

The company began operating its 
new food plant in Toronto, Canada, 
last August, and is now marketing 
baking mixes and cereals in Canada, 
with other products scheduled for the 
near future. The institutional products 
division, announced in October, is 
introducing a line of some 30 special- 
ized products to the hotel, restaurant 
and institutional trade. 

Within the last six months, the 
company has announced plans to en- 
large its formula feed research ac- 
tivities by moving its research farm 
to an 1,100-acre site near Des Moines, 
Iowa. Other new facilities include 
an addition to the firm’s food plant 
and a warehouse in Toledo, Ohio, 
and a modern “push-button” feed mil 
in Belmond, Iowa. 
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AACC Plans Meeting 


To Form New Section 


BALTIMORE, MD.—The American 
Association of Cereal Chemists has 
scheduled an organizational meeting 
to be held Feb. 9 at the Lord Balti- 
more Hotel for the purpose of form- 
ing a new section. The section would 
include cereal chemists in Philadel- 
phia, Wilmington, Washington and 
Baltimore. 

Arrangements for the dinner meet- 
ing, to begin at 6:30 p.m., are being 
made by a committee including W. W. 
Prouty, American Stores, Philadel- 
phia; A. W. Gust, Doughnut Corpor- 
ation of America, Ellicott City, Md.; 
and Lawrence A. Zeleny, Agricultur- 
al Research Administration, U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Beltsville, 
Md. 

Frank A. Schwain, Procter & Gam- 
ble, Ivorydale, Ohio, president of 





AACC; and C, L..Brooke, Merck & 
Co., Inc., Rahway, N.J., secretary of 
the organization, will represent the 
parent organization at the meeting. 
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AOM Technical Research 
Committee Meeting 
Plans Announced 


MINNEAPOLIS Plans for the 
meeting next week of the technical 
research committee of the Associa- 


tion of Operative Millers have been 
announced by Tibor Rosza, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 
chairman 


committee 


The meeting of the full committee 
will be held Jan. 20-21 at the Nicollet 
Hotel in Minneapolis. Also meeting 
at that time will be the AOM sani- 
tation and education committees. 
These meetings will precede a meet- 
ing Saturday, Jan. 22, of District 
No. 4 of the AOM. 

Mr. Rosza said that sub-commit- 
tees of the technical research com- 
mittee will meet prior to the general 
committee. The purification sub-com- 
mittee is expected to assemble Jan. 
18, and the wheat conditioning and 
bulk handling sub-committees are 
scheduled to hold advance sessions on 


Jan. 19 in order to prepare their 
subjects in advance. 
At the general session, the com- 


mittee will hear reports of these sub- 
committees. In addition, George 
Kautz, Lauhoff Grain Co., Danville, 
Ill., will report on the possibilify of 
making a project of preventive main- 
tenance for flour mills, and Dewey 
Robbins, Fisher Flouring Mills Co., 
Seattle, will report on the advisa- 
bility of making a project of produc- 


tion instrumentation for milling. 
Also, the committee will visit the 
Pillsbury mill to see the new Bra- 


bender moisture testers in operation. 

Supplementing the sub-committee 
reports and discussions will be hear- 
ings with machinery manufacturers. 
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U.K. Tops Purchasers 
Of Canadian Exports 


WINNIPEG Export business 
worked in Canadian wheat and flour 
for the week ended Jan. 6 totaled 
4,886,000 bu. and included 1,575,000 
bu. in the form of flour. The flour to- 
tal included the equivalent of only 
272,000 bu. for the International 
Wheat Agreement account 

The U.K. was the big buyer of 
wheat and took 2,122,000 bu. while 
Vatican City took 55,000 bu. and 
Colombia the remaining 38,000 bu. 
Business worked to IWA signatories 
amounted to 1,096,000 bu. with Switz- 
erland buying 455,000, Japan 345,000 
and Belgium the remainde1 
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Vincent J. Hogan 


Russell-Miller Adds 
To Eastern Sales Staff 


NEW YORK — Vincent J. Hogan 
has been appointed a bakery flour 
sales representative in New York 
City for Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, B. Frank Morris, divi- 
sional vice president, has announced. 

Mr. Hogan, formerly with Reming- 
ton-Rand Co. in New York, succeeds 
Walter M. Wingate, who was trans- 
ferred to Russell-Miller’s home office 
as assistant to Mr. Morris. Mr. 
Hogan, a graduate of Notre Dame, 
lives in Jackson Heights, N.Y. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
Average Price Increases 
For Canadian Durum 


WINNIPEG—According to figures 
released Jan. 4 by the Canadian 
Wheat Board the average prices for 
domestic and export (Class 2) sales 
of amber durum wheat were $2.08% 
and $2.70 per bu., respectively for De- 
cember. Both were basis No. 1 C.W. 
amber durum in store at Fort Wil- 
liam-Port Arthur. 

On this basis the average export 
price for that month was 61%¢ per 
bu. greater than the domestic price. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

GENERAL BAKING DIVIDEND 

NEW YORK—George L. Morrison, 
president of General Baking Co., has 
announced a dividend of 15¢ a share 
on the shares of common stock pay- 
able Feb. 1, 1955, to the holders of 
record Jan. 15, 1955. 

















Tariff Commission Cancels Scheduled 
Hearing on Proposed Durum Imports 


WASHINGTON—The Tariff Com- 
mission last week called off a planned 
hearing on a proposal to relax im- 
port quotas to permit importation of 
15 million bushels of durum to relieve 
a shortage of the macaroni wheat. 

The hearing had scheduled 
for Jan. 11 

The Tariff Commission announced 
that the investigation which had been 
instituted in November was dismissed 
and that the public hearing was can- 
celed. 


been 


The commission said the action was 
taken “after representations were re- 
ceived from the National Macaroni 
Manufacturers Assn. that the condi- 
tions which led that association to 
initially request this investigation 
could not be remedied or alleviated 
satisfactorily by any action which 


might have resulted from this supple- 
mental investigation.”” Based upon 
these representations and other per- 
tinent considerations, the Taric Com- 
mission decided to dismiss this in- 
vestigation. 

It was reported that the hearing 
was called off partly because it was 
found that by the time hearings were 
held and any decision was made to 
relax the quotas, the current quota 
ycar “would have expired. 

Also, farmer sentiment against the 
proposed importation of durum and 
semolina was said to be a factor in 
the decision. 

In addition, trade sources indicated 
that macaroni manufacturers’ satis- 
faction with current mill products for 
making macareni and noodles was a 
factor in dropping the proposal for 
the expanded imports. 
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Kansas City Exchange President Calls 
Grain Industry Prospects Improving 


KANSAS CITY—Although there is 
prospect of a reduced crop of winter 
wheat in the Southwest in 1955, it is 
possible that the volume of grain 
handled on the Kansas City Board 
of Trade will show an increase over 
the previous year, George A. Kublin, 
new president of the board said last 
week. 

Mr. Kublin, vice president of the 
Continental Grain Co. and manager 
of its Kansas City operations, de- 
clared that the basis for this opinion 
may be found in the turn to greater 
realism in the federal price support 
program on wheat and in the im- 
proved export outlook. 

“On the 1955 harvest the support 
program already proclaimed under 
the flexible system will mean a loan 
rate of about $2.36, Kansas City, com- 
pared with $2.54 in 1954. The new 
rate is 824% of parity against 90% 
for 1954,” Mr. Kublin said. “The 
price support changes should result 
in an increase in the quantities mov- 
ing through regular domestic chan- 
nels of trade instead of flowing into 
the already immense impoundings 
under the government loan program. 

“In addition, it is evident in its 
program to further exports the U.S. 








Loren W. Johnson 
Continental Grain 
Names Executives 
To New Positions 


NEW YORK — Michel Fribourg, 
president of the Continental Grain 
Co., announced Jan. 5 that Loren W. 
Johnson had been transferred to the 
New York headquarters of the com- 
pany. Mr. Johnson joined the organi- 
zation Sept. 1, 1951 and served for 
2 years as assistant manager of the 
Kansas City office. On Nov. 1, 1953 
he was named vice president and 
manager of the Norfolk office. 

E. V. N. Bissell, Jr., assistant vice 
president, formerly co-manager of the 
Minneapolis office, has assumed the 
management of the Norfolk office. 
Mr. Bissell joined the organization in 
1946 and has been with the Minne- 
apolis office since 1950. 

Sherman Levin, assistant vice pres- 
ident, becomes manager of the Min- 
neapolis office. Mr. Levin has been 
with the company since 1946, and has 
been co-manager in Minneapolis since 
Nov., 1951. 


Department of Agriculture will put 
into effect adequate subsidies be- 
tween domestic market quotations 
and export levels to permit more com- 
mercially-owned grain to move for 
export. In the past the federal sup- 
porting agency has diverted much 
export trade to its own stocks of 
wheat through various surplus dis- 
posal programs. 

“It is even conceivable that with 
more realistic support levels and ex- 
port planning the grain trade may 
be able to handle almost the entire 
marketable crop of wheat in 1955,” 
the new exchange head surmised. 
“That could mean an even larger vol- 
ume of business for Kansas City than 
from the larger harvest of 1954. 
Under such supports and export ar- 
rangements the USDA could hold 
back the wheat it possesses in the 
set-aside provided by Congress and 
also for other purposes and let ex- 
porting as well as domestic buying 
come out of the new harvest.” 

In continuing his analysis of the 
export trade, Mr. Kublin pointed out 
that there is increased effort on the 
part of exporters to provide foreign 
buyers with better quality wheat. 
This situation is tending to enlarge 
the demand for U.S. wheat, he said, 
and in recent months a large per- 
centage of the sales for export have 
been made on the basis of samples 
sent abroad with the shipments ar- 
ranged to correspond with the sam- 
ples. 

“Owing to the immense flow of 
wheat in the loan program and the 
consequent shrinkage in supplies of 
free grain, futures trading on the 
Kansas City Board of Trade has de- 
clined,” Mr. Kublin reported. “The 
pit, however, is not without hope as 
this branch of the board is counting 
upon a larger volume from the com- 
bination of the more realistic loan 
and increase in export business now 
in prospect.” 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF Lire 


USDA and Trade 
Meeting on Grain 
Concentration Held 


WASHINGTON—Trade and gov- 
ernment officials were scheduled to 
meet here Jan. 11 to explore further 
aspects of the previously pigeon- 
holed proposal for government con- 
centration of its wheat stocks. 

Since the last go-around on this 
problem as far as wheat is concerned, 
the Food and Drug Administration 
has moved to impose sanitation re- 
quirements on grain shipments. 

It seemed likely that trade repre- 
sentatives would be ready to ques- 
tion the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture on the reported but unpublished 
letter from USDA to FDA agreeing 
that CCC shipments of wheat would 
conform to the FDA requirements on 
sanitation. 

The longer the concentration of 
CCC stocks remains in public view as 
an issue, the less support it gains 
from any market, even when it is 
limited to market areas. Some ob- 
servers say it may be a big step in 
the direction of a Wheat Board oper- 
ation such as now exists in Canada. 
BREAD iS THE STAFF OF Lire 

FROEDTERT DIVIDEND 

MILWAUKEE — Directors of the 
Froedtert Corp. declared a quarterly 
dividend of 25¢ a share, payable Jan. 
31 to stockholders of record Jan. 14. 
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WASHINGTON -- With emphasis 
on gradual, reciprocal and selective 
tariff reductions, President Eisen- 
hower has asked Congress to renew 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 
for a period of three years and at 
the same time to give recognition to 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade. Washington officials feel that 
agreement, known as GATT, has 
never had the full approval of Con- 
gress although the U.S. government 
has been cooperating with the inter- 
national conference. 

The President asked Congress to 
grant an extension of the act on the 
following limitations: 

1. Reduction through multilateral 
and reciprocal negotiations of tariff 
rates on selected commodities by not 
more than 5% a year for three years. 

2. Reduction, through multilateral 
and reciprocal negotiations, of any 
tariff rate in excess of 50% to that 
level over a three year period and, 

3. Reduction, by not more than one- 
half over a three year period of tariff 
rates in effect Jan. 1, 1945, on articles 
which are now being imported only 
in negligible quantities. 

The foreign trade message has been 
given top priority from the Demo- 
cratic segment of Congress, whose 
majority, at least in its committee 
control, seems to favor the Presi- 
dent's proposals. Within the Republi- 
can Party there is a major split with 
the industrial East fighting against 
tariff reductions, which they see as 
imperiling local production and em- 
ployment. 

This will be the first thing on the 
congressional calendar and the testi- 
mony will probably follow that of the 
years of the 80th Congress when a 
compromise of a year-to-year exten- 
sion of the trade agreements act was 
reached as the best possible solution 





Decision Stands 


Against N. Y. Tax 
On Outside Firms 


NEW YORK —The U.S. Supreme 
Court refused Jan. 10 to review a 
prior decision of the New York State 
Supreme Court preventing New York 
City from taxing businesses with out- 
of-state headquarters which main- 
tain offices in the city. 

The decision of the supreme court 
left the ruling of the lower court 
standing that the city could not im- 
pose a tax “for the privilege of carry- 
ing on in New York City what is 
exclusively interstate commerce.” 

The original ruling against the 
city favored the United Piece Dye 
Works, a New Jersey corporation 
which maintains an office in New 
York City for advertising and promo- 
tion purposes but which takes no 
orders and receives no money here. 
The appeal by the city noted that 
the United case would affect 21 simi- 
lar cases pending in state courts. It 
is reported that the city maintains 
a $5 million reserve for tax refunds 
should these cases be lost in the 
courts. 

The city contended in its appeal 
that the levy based on receipts re- 
ceived in or allocable to the city was 
not discriminatory or excessive and 
did not place an undue burden on 
interstate commerce. 
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Congress Asked for Gradual and 
Selective Tariff Reductions over 


3-Year Period; GATT Approval Sought 


of a hot controversial item. This year 
looks like an opportunity for the ad- 
ministration to gain a three year 
breather for tariff reductions and ap- 
proval of GATT so the US. can sit 
as a participating partner. 
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Kansas City 


Board of Trade 
Elects Officers 


KANSAS CITY — Withdrawal of 
opposing candidates left the annual 
election of officers of the Kansas City 
Board of Trade with no contest last 
week, and George Kublin, vice presi- 
dent of the Continental Grain Co., 
was chosen president, and W. B. 
Young, president of Goffe & Carken- 
er, Inc., was elected second vice pres- 
ident. Moving up to the first vice 
presidency was K. S. Hart of. the 
Hart Grain Co. 

Candidates who withdrew to as- 
sure the election of the above men 
were Roy E. Swenson of General 
Mills, Inc., for president and Walter 
Farmer, a pit broker, for second vice 
president. Mr. Hart was unopposed. 


New Directors 


New directors of the board elected 
Jan. 4 were Wayne P. Anderson, 
Norris Grain Co.; R. D. Crawford, 
Farmers Union Jobbing Assn.; R. E. 
Larson, General Mills, Inc., retiring 
president of the exchange; ~ a 
Smith, Uhlmann Grain Co.; .W 
Sudduth, Commander-Larabee Mill- 
ing Co., and E. M. Summers, Burrus 
Mills, Inc. They join hold-over di- 
rectors John J. Wolcott, Jr., Wolcott 
& Lincoln, Inc.; R. Hugh Uhlmann, 
Standard Milling Co.; Wayne A. 
Forcade, Mid-Continent Grain Co.; 
J. H. Rockwell, Cargill, Inc., and 
R. P. Harbord. 

One of the first tasks of the new 
board when it meets Jan. 11 will be 
to decide on the method of replacing 
the recently retired second-year di- 
rector, Tanner G. Stephenson, Check- 
erboard Elevator Co. 


Elected as directors of the Kansas 
City Grain Clearing Co., clearing 
house for the futures, were G. A. 
Johnson, Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc.; 
John Dunn, Norris Grain Co., T. A. 
O’Sullivan, Flour Mills of America, 
Inc., and Milton W. McGreevy, Har- 
ris, Upham & Co. 

New members of the arbitration 
committee are John Blowers, Stand- 
ard Milling Co.; Bruce O. Cottier, 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co.; 
M. D. Hartnett, Continental Grain 
Co.; H. K. Hursley, Hursley Grain 
Co., and J. W. Whitacre, Commander- 
Larabee Milling Co. 
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Macaroni Firm Sold 


ST. PAUL—The Quality Macaroni 
Co. has been sold to Trudeau, Inc., 
Maurice L. Ryan, vice president of 
Quality, has announced. The com- 
pany, organized in 1911, will con- 
tinue under the same name and man- 
agement. Ryan will be vice president 
in charge of sales. Oscar G. Trudeau, 
president of Trudeau, Inc, a raw ma- 
terials food and packaging supplies 
brokerage firm, will be president. 











Edward 8S. Deibel 


St. Louis Exchange 
Nominates Officers 


ST. LOUIS — Edward S. Deibel, 
president of Elam Grain Co., has 
been nominated for the presidency 
of the Merchants Exchange of St. 
Louis, it was announced by D. W. 
Kleitsch, chairman of the nominating 
committee. Mr. Deibel has been a 
member of the Merchants Exchange 
since 1946, and is currently its first 
vice president. 

Born in St. Louis, he attended St. 
Louis Country Day School, Taylor 
School and Missouri University. Fol- 
lowing his discharge from the U.S. 
Air Force in 1946, he became asso- 
ciated with “Elam Grain Co., which 
had been founded by his father some 
20 years before. He assumed the 
presidency of Elam in May, 1954. 

Mr. Deibel is 31 years old and will 
be the youngest president in the 118 
year history of the Merchants Ex- 
change. 

Nominations for other exchange 
posts were announced as follows: For 
first vice president, H. C. Banks, 
president, American Grain Co.; for 
second vice president, B. M. Schulein, 
Sr., partner of the Neumond Co.; 
and for directors, C. R. Pommer, 
Corneli Seed Co., C. M. Roberts, Jr., 
of Cargill, Inc., and C. C. Waters of 
Sparks-Waters & Co. 

The incumbent president of the ex- 
change is R. Hal Dean, Ralston Pu- 
rina Co. The annual election will be 
held on Jan. 19. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Wheat Conditions 
Remain Adverse 
In Plains Areas 


KANSAS CITY—In spite of recent 
locally heavy snowfall and some fair- 
ly good moisture reports, the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture this week 
indicates that conditions for winter 
wheat continue adverse in much of 
the central and south great plains 
area. The snowfall which ranged from 
1 to 2 ft. occurred in southeastern 
Kansas three weeks ago, and last 
week there was heavy snow in parts 
of the Texas Panhandle and light but 
soaking rains in eastern Kansas. 

However, Weather conditions still 
must improve considerably to bring 
the winter wheat crop out of the 
relatively poor first half of its grow- 
ing period, the USDA believes. 
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West Need for 


Storage Serious 


PORTLAND, ORE.— The Pacific 
Northwest faces a serious wheat 


storage problem for its 1955 wheat 
crop, according to statistics compiled 
in this area by various government 
agencies and the grain trade. Fig- 
ures compiled as of January indicate 
probabilities of a carryover of wheat 
on July 1, 1955, of 119,700,000 bu., 40 
million bushels more than on Jan. 1, 
1954. Not only is wheat a problem 
but a barley carryover of 31,000,000 
bu. is forecast. Barley presents an 
added problem because of the wet 
crop and the possibility of it going 
out of condition. 

Present crop conditions are very 
good and a crop equal to 1954 is fore- 
cast at the present time. Increased 
use of fertilizers and cropping di- 
verted wheat lands to barley will in- 
crease the storage problem. 

In the meantime, disposal of wheat 
in both export and domestic use is 
down. An estimated usage of only 
8,000,000 bu. in feed and 3,000,000 
bu. for seed is forecast for the en- 
tire Pacific Northwest. 

The feed industry in the meantime 
has been pleading for release of 
wheat at a price at which it can be 
used for feed. Wheat has virtually 
disappeared from mixed feed formu- 
las. Both the Oregon Feed & Seed 
Dealers Assn. and the Washington 
State Feed Assn. for the past six 
months have sought help from Wash- 
ington officials. Local government 
officials have done likewise. 

The two organizations indicate 
that the feed industry can use from 
40 to 50 million bushels of wheat 
were it to be released at lower prices. 
They are asking for wheat on a corn 
basis, Sioux City, Iowa base, with 
wheat the same level at Portland- 
Seattle. 
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Charles H. Johnson 


Resigns from Crete Mills 


CRETE, NEB. — Charles H. John- 
son, general sales manager for Crete 
Mills, Inc., this week announced his 
resignation. Mr. Johnson made no 
announcement of his future plans. 

Mr. Johnson was appointed general 
sales manager of the Crete firm in 
1948 and continued in that capacity 





after the Crete Mills became a di- 
vision of the Lauhoff Grain Co. in 
1953. 


He joined the company after grad- 
uation from the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles and a year of 
graduate work at Occidental College. 
After two years in various mill duties, 
he entered the sales department in 
1933 and became district manager in 
1935. He was elected a member of 
the board of directors in 1944. 

Mr. Johnson is a director of the 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn. 
and a past director and officer of the 
American Corn Millers Federation. 
He also is a director of the Nebraska 
Wheat Improvement Assn. and has 
been active in several capacities with 
the Nebraska Grain & Feed Dealers 
Assn. and as a member of the Poul- 
try & Egg National Board. 
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CUTWORM DAMAGE 





BOZEMAN, MONT.—For the first 
time in a number of years, army cut- 
worms are causing fall damage to 
winter wheat in some parts of Mon- 
tana, particularly in the triangle area. 
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New Company 
Represents MIAG; 


Plant to Be Built 


MINNEAPOLIS—A new company, 
MIAG NorthAmerica, Inc., has been 


organized and will serve as US. 
representative for MIAG of Braun- 
schweig, Western Germany, well 


known manufacturer of milling ma- 
chinery. 

The new company has taken over 
the Minneapolis office of Alfred C. 
Toepfer, Inc., formerly U.S. repre- 
sentative of MIAG. 

Kar] Heins, New York, is president 
of the new company. Frank Heide, 
who has been with MIAG for many 
years, will be in charge of the tech- 
nical office as well as a service and 
assembling plant which is to be built 
in Minneapolis. Peter Goldberg, at 
present on a business trip to Germa- 
ny, will later join the staff of the 
new firm in Minneapulis. 

Organization of the new firm and 
the addition of new facilities will re- 
sult in improved service for North 
American customers, company offi- 
cials said. 

The new plant, on which construc- 
tion is to start soon, will have facili- 
ties for and also manufac- 
ture of parts for MIAG equipment. In 
addition, there will be facilities for 
assembling machinery in the Minne- 
apolis plant. When the new building 
is completed, the office and shop will 
be located there. 


storage 


HE THE STAFF OF LIFE — 


WISCONSIN ELEVATOR BURNS 

MAUSTON, WIS. Fire of unde- 
termined origin destroyed the three- 
story Curran feed mill and 
grain elevator here. 


Bros. 
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Canadian Grain Exports in 1953-54 
Year Include 255,100,000 Bu. Wheat 


E. L. Brown Il, Named By 
ADM to Duluth Post 


MINNEAPOLIS—E. L. Brown II, 
has joined Archer-Daniels-Midland 
Company as assistant manager of the 
Duluth branch, according to an an- 
nouncement by Carl C. Farrington, 
ADM vice president in charge of the 
ADM grain department. 

Mr. Brown, a former vice president 
of Standard Milling Co. at Minneapo- 
lis, will work out of the Minneapolis 
office in expanding the firm’s mer 
chandising activities. 

He started in the grain business in 
1923 with Standard Milling and later 
was associated with Minnekota Ele- 
vator Co. and Spencer Kellogg. Mr. 
Brown rejoined Standard Milling in 


1938. a 
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Colorado Milling Net 
Shows Jump at Mid-Year 


DENVER—The Colorado Milling & 
Elevator Co., Denver, reports net 
profit of $510,615 for the six months 
ended Nov. 30, 1954. This amounted 
to 92¢ per share on the common stock 
of the company. In the similar period 
last season, the company reported 
net income of $275,706, which was 
equivalent to 50¢ per share on the 
company’s stock. 

Net sales and other operating in- 
come were slightly smaller this year 
compared with a year ago. The six- 
months figure amounted to $49,831,- 
185, compared with $51,558,715 in the 
preceding year. The 1955 outlook for 
the milling and grain business is 
good, Fred W. Lake, president of the 
Colorado firm, said in a year-end 
statement. The only present cloud on 
the horizon is the indicated short 
wheat crop in Colorado and other 
southwestern states. he said. 








Amount of Wheat Put Under 
Props Down from Year Ago 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON—A not too clearly 
coordinated analysis between the Jan. 
1 crop report and the Dec. 15 Com- 
modity Credit Corp. report on wheat 
loan stocks at farm levels appears to 
show that of the 316 million bushels 
of wheat held on farms as of Jan. 1, 
approximately 104 million bushels 
were pledged under CCC loan pro- 
grams. 

This would indicate a comfortable 
situation market-wise for grain buy- 
or a determination on the part 
of farmers to hold for higher prices 
as the market year closes and a 
tight free market supply situation 
develops. 

Reporting on price support activi- 
ty through Dec. 15, the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture said that farm- 
ers had put about 351 million bush- 
els of 1954-crop wheat under price 
support through that date. This in- 


ers 


cluded approximately 103.6 million 
bushels of farm-stored wheat, 242.7 
million bushels of warehouse-stored 
wheat and 4.4 million bushels under 
purchase agreements. 


Redemptions Small 

USDA noted that wheat loan re- 
demptions and deliveries have been 
small, with 343.4 million bushels still 
under support as of Dec. 15. The to- 
tal placed under support this year 
compares with 431 million bushels of 
1953-crop wheat placed under sup- 
port through Dec. 15, 1953. 

Meanwhile, the USDA January 
crop report and figures on stocks— 
largely a stock position report at the 
farm level—are somewhat less than a 
shot in the arm for the commodity 
market bulls. In many respects, it re- 
veals the farmer as even a bigger 
speculator than any broker on a 
grain exchange. 

Take soybeans, for example. Farm 
stocks on Jan. 1, 1955, are reported 


(Continued from page 13) 


Grain Stocks on Farms, Jan. 1 


Jan. 1 average 








1944-53 Jan. 1, 1954 Jan. 1, 1955 
Crop 1,000 bu. %* 1,000 bu. %* 1,000 bu 
Corn for grait » 73.4 74.5 2,144,305 78.0 
Wheat as Aili 33.4 36.2 423,068 32.6 
Oats 62.4 64.0 773,516 61.5 
Soybeans 27.9 30.4 81,599 43.8 
Barley ; 15.8 44.7 108,490 44.8 165,805 
Rye : 8 36.7 6,662 37.6 8,896 
Flaxseed aa ot t27.0 44.3 16,240 38.5 15,990 
Sorghum grain ......- —- 138.2 33.2 36,281 25.4 51,789 
*Per cent of preceding crop. tShort-time average. 


WINNIPEG — Canada’s grain ex- 
ports during the crop year 1953-54 
totaled 437,900,000 bu. and included 
255,100,000 bu. as wheat and wheat 
flour, 70,700,000 bu. as oats and 
milled oats, 90,100,000 bu. of barley, 
16,800,000 bu. of rye and 5,200,000 bu. 
of flaxseed. The oats, rye, flaxseed 
and milled oats exports represented 
gains over the 1952-53 clearances, 
according to the statistics branch of 
the Board of Grain Commissioners 
for Canada. 


The accompanying Table I shows 
the exports of grain and principal 
milled products, with comparative 
totals for 1952-53 and the 30-year 
average. 


Table I 
(In thousand bushels) 
O-yr iv 
1923 4 
1953-54 1952-53 1952-53 
Wheat ... 208,800 329,000 212,600 
Wheat flour 46,300 56,500 42,800 
Oats a6 5 69,900 64,800 24,700 
Rolled oats 

and oatmeal. 800 500 2.700 
Barley , . 90,100 118,900 29 800 
Rye 16,800 9,000 5.200 
Flaxseed 5,200 4,100 2.100 


Total . 437,900 582,800 


314,000 


The Board of Grain Commissioners 
points out that Canada’s major wheat 
market has traditionally been the 
U.K. but that the 65,800,000 bu. 
shipped during the 1953-54 crop sea- 
son represented the second smallest 
total of wheat exported to that coun- 
try in 30 years. In 1937-38 Canada 
shipped wheat only to the U.K. to- 
taling 43,300,000 bu. Over the 30- 
year period from 1923 the U.K. took 
an average of 127,300,000 bu. or ap- 
proximately 60% of the wheat ex- 
ports. The past year’s quantity rep- 
resented only 31% of Canada’s total 
export clearances. 

A feature of the export trade in 
1953-54 was the expansion of the 
Japanese market for Canadian wheat. 
In pre-war years Canadian wheat 
exports to that country averaged ap- 
proximately 5,300,000 bu. annually 
with the peak of 22,700,000 bu. es- 
tablished in 1928-29. Japan’s expand- 
ed requirements in 1953-54, however, 
established a new mark of 39,400,000 
bu. imported from Canada in that 
crop year. 

Major Canadian wheat importers 
for 1953-54, with comparative totals, 
appear in Table II. 


Table II 


(In thousand bushels) 


30-yr. av. 
1923-24- 
1953-54 1952-53 1952-53 
Re. pehouse hee 65,800 102,000 127,300 
DOOGR 6c 0x seus 39,400 13,900 5,000 
Germany ..... 20,700 24,100 4,500 
Belgium - 13,300 20,900 9,900 
Switzerland ... 9,900 10,500 2,300 
U.S. vere 7,700 22,900 18,400 
| eee 7,700 11,100 600 
Br. 8S. Africa . 7,700 5,700 1,900 
Netherlands 6,800 15,600 7,000 
Other im- 
porters ....- 29,800 102,300 35,700 
Total exports 208,800 329,000 212,600 


Wheat flour exports aggregated 
46,300,000 bu. in terms of wheat and 
found Commonwealth countries ab- 
sorbing 26,500,000 bu. of this total 
with 16,200,000 bu. of the latter go- 
ing to the U.K. The Philippine Is- 
lands imported 5,200,000 bu. as flour 
while Venezuela took the equivalent 
of 4,200,000 bu. and Trinidad-Tobaga 
2,200,000. 

The Canadian oat exports for the 
1953-54 crop year of 69,900,000 bu. 
included 65,900,000 bu. to the US. 
Belgium imported 2,100,000 bu. and 
the U.K. 1,500,000. An additional 
800,000 bu. of Canadian oats were 
exported in the form of rolled oats 
and oatmeal. 
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Principal importers of Canadian 
barley in the 1953-54 crop year 
with comparative totals appear in 
Table III. 

Table Il 


(In thousand bushels) 





1953-54 1952-53 52 
U.S ‘ cree 86,900 24,100 7,2 
Japan 19,700 19,400 1,2 
U.K 19,600 16,100 7,6 
Germany 7,000 30,400 2.400 
Belgium 3,200 12,200 1,900 
Other im 
porters 3,700 16,700 2.500 
Total exports 90,100 118,900 22,800 


Canada exported 16,800,000 bu. rye 
during 1953-54 to set an all-time 
record for this grain, according to 
the figures released by the statistics 
branch of the Board of Grain Com- 
missioners. The U.S. was the big buy- 
er and took 16,300,000. Overseas 
clearances accounted for only 500,- 
000 bu. 

In the crop year under review, 
Canadian flaxseed exports amounted 
to 5,200,000 bu. Belgium took 1,800,- 
000 bu., Japan 1,200,000 and France 
900,000 bu. 


-——=—BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CCC Grain Sales 
Drop in Chicago 


CHICAGO — Sales of government- 
held grain reported by the Chicago 
CSS Commodity Office dropped to a 
low level during the week ending 
Jan. 6, 1955. Domestic sales of corn, 
wheat and oats totaled less than a 
half million bushels compared with 
more than three times that volume a 
week earlier. Export sales made only 
small gains. 

The Chicago Commodity Office re- 
ported sales of each grain during the 
week as follows: Domestic: 462,275 
bu. corn, 5,425 bu. wheat, 14,776 bu. 
oats and 24,576 lb. cloverseed. Ex- 
port: 30,000 bu. corn and 110,285 bu. 
wheat. 

The Minneapolis Office of the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. reports sales of 
29,331 bu. wheat, 326,535 bu. corn, 
70,000 bu. barley, 37,538 bu. oats, 
11,900 bu. rye, 1,500 bu. flax, 115 ewt. 
clover and 2,518 cwt. alfalfa. 

Included in the above sales are 
6,059 bu. wheat for export and 241,- 
949 bu. of bin site corn. 

During the same period, the com- 
modity office sold 116,082 bu. of 
wheat in country position and re- 
purchased 116,082 bu. in terminal 
position. 

The Kansas City commodity office 
reported no export sales of grain 
during the week ended Jan. 6. How- 
ever, there were sales of 2,090 bu. 
wheat, 121,826 bu. corn, 12,634 bu. 
barley, 16,060 bu. oats and 270,641 
cwt. grain sorghums for domestic 
use. There also were 39,155 bu. wheat 
sold for use in the non-IWA export 
program. 

Export sales of wheat by the Dal- 
las office totaled 267,217 bu. Includ- 
ed were 249,853 bu. under the spe- 
cial export program and 17,364 bu. 
under the IWA. Sale of 346,582 cwt. 
grain sorghums topped the domestic 
grain sales by the Dallas office. Oth- 
er domestic sales included 27,866 bu. 
oats, 9,929 bu. wheat and 1,416 bu. 
corn. 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFe 
KANSAS CONSTRUCTION 
JUNCTION CITY, KANSAS — 
Construction has begun on a 250,000- 
bu. grain elevator here for Mid- 
Continent Elevators. 
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Flour sales took a sharp upturn 
last week as both spring and hard 
winter wheat mills booked large 
amounts. 

About 3 million sacks of flour were 
sold by southwestern mills during a 
brief flurry about the middle of the 
week, and sales of spring wheat flour 
jumped during the latter part of the 
week, totaling an estimated 2 million 
sacks. 

Southwestern mills started selling 
heavily on Jan. 5, and spring 
wheat flour mills sold large amounts 
on Jan. 6. The hard winter buying 
left many bakery flour accounts fair- 
ly well covered for the remainder of 
the crop year, or at least through 
April. However, some of the major 
chain bakers took only 30 to 45 days’ 
needs 

The spring wheat flour sales came 
with protection against a price ad- 
vance and additional concessions. 
Bakers booked for 30 to 90 days, 
with most buying 60 to 90 day needs, 
according to mill representatives. 

Southwestern mills’ sales jumped to 
250% of capacity last week, com- 
pared with 15% the previous week. 
Sales by spring wheat mills averaged 
331% of capacity, compared with 
75% the week before. 

While springs and hard winters 
sold well, soft wheat flour sales 
slowed during the period. In the Pa- 
cific Northwest, there was some im- 
provement in domestic business as 
some buyers booked supplies with 
the market advancing. 

In Canada, the prospect of a pur- 
chase of flour by the Canadian gov- 
ernment as part of the Colombo plan 
for Commonwealth aid brightened 
the immediate trade outlook. A few 
outlets were showing more interest, 
but on the whole the tone of the 
market was depressed. 

U.S. export business was quiet, 
continuing the situation which has 
prevailed for a time. 

Flour production in the US. last 
week averaged 94% of five-day capac- 
ity, compared with 88% the previous 
week. Most areas showed some in- 
crease in output over the previous 
week. (See tables on page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Sales of spring wheat 
flour expanded sharply last week as 
bakers entered the market and 
booked supplies for 30 to 90 days. 
Sales by spring wheat mills averaged 
331% of five-day capacity, compared 
with 75% the previous week and 
178% a year ago. It was the largest 
amount of spring wheat flour busi- 
ness since a big volume was sold last 
August. 

The flurry of activity came in the 
latter part of the week on a combi- 
nation of price concessions and pro- 
tection against an advance. 

With the reduced prices, various 
types of bakers and jobbers entered 
the market and booked 30 to 90-day 
supplies. Most of the purchases were 
said to have been for 60 to 90 days. 

Previously most bakers had been 
covered through January or into Feb- 
ruary, flour sales representatives 
said. 

There was protection against a 
further advance in price late in the 
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Flour Sales Spurt as 
Spring and Hard Winter 
Mills Book Big Amounts 


week, but this failed to bring in much 
additional business. 

While bakery flour business ex- 
panded, there was not much activity 
in the way of family flour sales. Di- 
rections were reported good, how- 
ever. 

Flour production at Minneapolis 
last week averaged 105% of capacity, 
compared with 84% the previous 
week and 101% a year ago. For the 
entire Northwest, operations aver- 
aged 97% of capacity, compared with 
80% the previous week and 86% a 
year ago. 

Shipments by spring wheat mills 
last week averaged 106% of capacity, 
compared with 100% the week before 
and 110% a year ago. 

Quotations Jan. 7: Standard patent 
$6.65@6.76, short patent $6.75 @6.86, 
high gluten $7.20@7.31, family flour 
$6.86@8.05, first clear $5.65@6.15. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: About three million 
sacks of flour were sold by south- 
western mills during a rather brief 
flurry at the middle of last week. 
It was the fourth buying spree of 
the crop year, and further illustrated 
the fact that most bakery flour is 
being booked this year only on such 
occasions, with very quiet periods for 
weeks at a time in between. 

The buying left many accounts 
fairly well covered for the remainder 
of the crop year, or at least through 
April. Others, particularly some of 
the major chain bakers, took only a 
month to 45 days needs and will have 


to do some more important buying 
in another month or so. 

Sales boomed to 250% of capacity 
last week for mills in the Southwest, 
against 15% in the previous period 
and 105% a year ago. Only about 
2% of the volume was for export, 
as those markets continued the quiet- 
ness which has hung over them since 
shortly before the holidays. 

After a quiet holiday period the 
bakery flour sales market came to 
life with a start late Jan. 5 and early 
Jan. 6, and after an extensive wave 
of selling quieted down almost as 
quickly as it developed. The flurry 
was typical of the three previous 
selling waves which have occurred in 
the Southwest this crop year. Rela- 
tively minor ones took place in Oc- 
tober and around the first of Decem- 
ber and the father of them all hap- 
pened on July 5 last summer. 

The latest one last week took care 
of the independent trade’s needs for 
considerable time to come, many for 
120 days. Most smaller bakers took 
at least 90 days on. The chain bakers 
failed to go as far ahead and while 
considerable flour was sold to chains, 
they bought only for 30 to 60 days’ 
shipment. 

Family flour sales also were good, 
with those accounts which had only 
a few weeks on the books buying the 
most. Very little was sold to family 
buyers who still have 30 to 60 days 


to go. Prices were steady to 10¢ 
higher. 
Clears loosened up considerably 


last week due to the lack of export 
demand particularly in the Latin 
region. Mills were offering clears and 
low grades for the first time in many 
weeks, in some cases due to the lack 
of their own export business. Yet the 
market held fairly firm in the face 
of this situation. 

Quotations Jan. 7, carlots, Kansas 
City, cottons: Hard winter bakery 
short patent $6.15@6.20, standard 
95% patent $6.05@6.10, straight $6@ 
6.05; established brands of family 
flour $6.65@7.80, first clears $4.95@ 


(Continued on page 22) 





Activity in Blended Durum Products 
Limited to Additional Fill-in Business 


Trading in blended durum products 
remained light last week, although a 
little more fill-in business was re- 
ported. 

The market was without any par- 
ticular feature last week as durum 
wheat prices showed no change. Buy- 
ing was confined largely to some fill- 
in business. However, there was some 
more of that business than there had 
been as macaroni product manufac- 
turers in need of supplies came into 
the market. ‘ 

Some macaroni and noodle manu- 
facturers are covered fairly well 
ahead on blended durum products, 
while others have small balances and 
must buy periodically. 

Although bookings of durum blends 
did not expand significantly last 
week, eastern trade reports indicate 
that there has been some further 
improvement in sales of macaroni 
and noodles. And an improvement in 
durum blend trading is foreseen. 

Durum products output picked up 
last week following the short holiday 
week, but trade representatives indi- 
cated that a bigger pick-up had been 
expected. Production last week av- 


eraged 87% of five-day capacity, 
compared with 76% the previous 
week. 


While durum prices did not change 
last week, there was an increase 


early this week, and top grades Jan. 
10 were $3.95 at Minneapolis. On that 
date durum granular blends (25%- 
75%) were quoted at $7.30 ewt., bulk, 
Minneapolis. 

Meanwhile, there was trade inter- 
est in the announcement that the 
Tariff Commission had called off its 
planned hearings on a proposal to 
relax import quotas to permit en- 
trance of more durum into the U.S. 

Durum wheat prices delivered in 
Minneapolis Jan. 7 were as follows: 


13.5% Moisture or Less 


a de ET OO Oe ree $3.80@3.90 
59 Ib bv setlceenh cntenss bees es 3.75 @3.85 
et i ta bua abca STLITT TT Leer 3.70 @3.80 
os al SE EE eee 3.65 @3.75 
OE Saree ee 3.60@3.70 
Mt) Kc4 bab odin auaaw eh eparouea 3.560 @3.60 
ey ree ee 3.40@3.50 
a Se ee ee 3.29@3.40 
52 Ib Pi Rade 6 GRAMS DS pelearns aes 3.19@3.30 
we MYT TTT Te eT ee ee 3.05 @3.20 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
approximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 
capacity, in sacks, based on five-day week: 


5-day wk. Wkly. o 


ca- pro- of ca- 

pacty duction pacity 

Jan. 3-7 ‘ -»» 168,500 147,271 87 
Previous week .... 168,500 *127,446 76 
Year G80 ...s..5-. 168,500 177,160 105 
Crop year 

production 

SUR D-BOR Fy. TOSS «bin ss 0.06 20-540 4,368,336 
wu BetOe, GB FORE bcc ceccccss 4,526,293 


* Revised, 
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Millfeed Prices 
Mostly Steady; 
Trading Quiet 


Trading in millfeed was not very 
extensive last week, and prices re- 
mained mostly steady. In the South- 
west, there was a trend toward a 
wider differential between bran and 
shorts. In the central states, some 
interest developed in bran, but other 
millfeeds tend to move at about a 
normal pace. Trading was quiet dur- 
ing most of the period in the North- 
west, and values showed little change. 

Formula feed business in the 
Northwest last week continued for 
the most part at a steady but some- 
what limited pace, but feed manufac- 
turers were a little more optimistic 
and some noted an improvement in 
volume. 

Low egg prices continued to put a 
damper on poultry feed sales, and 
there was more use of concentrates 
with the farmer’s own grains. 

Dealers generally have been carry- 
ing rather low inventories, and at 
the same time manufacturers’ order 
backlogs have been low. In some 
cases dealers let their stocks get too 
low, and this resulted in improve- 
ment in operations this week, some 
firms reported. 

Hog feed demand continued to hold 
up well, but dairy feed sales generally 
were reported slow to no more than 
fair. 

A high spot continued to be the 
strong demand from cattle feeders 
for the new hormone feeds, and this 
resulted in good cattle feed volume. 

Very little change occurred last 
week in the feed milling picture in 
the Southwest. There was a slight 
upturn in demand. 

The healthier run on cattle feed 
continued to furnish mills with a 
fairly good volume of orders. Drouth 
feeds still were the main production 
of a majority of the smaller mills in 
the emergency areas. Poultry feed 
demand remained quiet, although the 
prospect for an upturn in broiler 
feeding business seems a little better. 
Egg feeds were selling in moderate 
fashion, and turkey and chick feed 
sales await the decision of growers 
throughout the Southwest. Chick 
business will not begin for another 
30 days, probably, in the southern 
area. There are indications that more 
hogs will be fed in this area than 
last year. 

Formula feed business remained on 
the slow side in the central states. 

The happiest event of the week was 
a continuation of the upturn in the 
broiler market. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 48,264 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pared with an output of 45,081 in 
the previous week and 40,370 tons in 
the corresponding week of a year 
ago. Crop year production to date 
totaled 1,340,188 tons as compared 
with 1,317,742 tons in the correspond- 
ing period a year ago. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

BONDED GRAIN IN THE U.S. 
Stocks of bonded grain in the U.S. as com- 


tiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade, Dec. 28, 1954 (0000's omitted): 











Wheat Oats Rye Barl’y 

Buffalo. 163 "? 205 
Afloat 236 4.693 1,123 

Chicago 580 9 

Milwaukee, afloat eos 2,133 

Totals .. 236 56,436 1,123 2,337 

Previous week 399 5,273 1,123 2,800 
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Wheat futures prices showed mixed 
changes among the major commodity 
markets last week, but for the most 
part the trend was lower. Declines 
of up to about 3¢ bu. were recorded 
at Chicago and Kansas City. At Min- 
neapolis, however, prices closed the 
week slightly stronger. 

Moisture in the hard winter wheat 
area of the Southwest was among the 
factors contributing to the weakness. 
Later in the week extensive flour 
sales brought wheat market upturns. 
Then early this week, the market 
weakened again with additional mois- 
ture in the Southwest and lack ot 
extensive export business. 

Closing prices for wheat futures 
Jan. 7 were: Chicago—March $2.31, 
May $2.37%-%, July 2.14%-%, Sep- 
tember $2.16%4; Kansas City—March 
$2.3554-%, May $2.29%, July $2.17%, 
September $2.19%; Minneapolis - 
May $2.44%, July $2.36%. 

Early in the week, futures prices 
eased as rain and snow aided south- 
western winter wheat prospects. Also 
contributing to the easiness were de- 
clines in the stock market and the 
absence of good export demand. 

However, the government during 
the week announced deals with Yugo- 
slavia and Turkey which will include 
exports of wheat. 

Late in the week, wheat prices 
strengthened as reports came in of 
large sales of hard winter and spring 
wheat flour. 

USDA announced Jan. 7 that farm- 
ers had put 350.7 million bushels of 
1954-crop wheat under price support 
through Dec. 15. This was smaller 
than had been expected. The total 
amount of 1953-crop wheat put under 
support through Dec. 15, 1953, was 
431 million bushels. 

Wheat stocks on farms on Jan. 1 
were estimated at 316 million bushels, 
25% less than a year earlier. 

On Jan. 5, the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration announced plans. to 
start sampling wheat and enforce 
grain sanitation standards. 

As the new year got under way, 
there was not too much farm selling 
of wheat. 

Wheat Receipts 

Wheat receipts at primary markets 
totaled 4.9 million bushels for the 
week ended Jan. 6, compared with 5.6 
million bushels the previous week 
and 3.5 million for the comparable 
week a year earlier. Receipts at 
spring wheat markets were lighter 
with 791 cars of all classes received 
at Minneapolis and 775 at Duluth. 

Trade in the cash wheat market 
at Minneapolis was slow until the 
closing days of the week when a 
renewed mill demand was in evidence 
following broader flour business. 
Premiums strengthened enough to 
offset the slight decline which took 
place in the futures. On Jan. 6, ordi- 
nary 1 Dark Northern Spring or 1 
Northern Spring wheat was quoted 
at 8@10¢ over the Minneapolis May 
price, 12% protein 11@15¢ over, 13% 
protein 16@23¢ over, 14% protein 
26@33¢ over, 15% protein 35@42¢ 
over, 16% protein 45@52¢ over. 
These ranges were based on &8 Ib. 
test weight with 2¢ bu. premium for 
each pound over 58. Discounts were 
3@5¢ for each pound down to 50. 
Below 50 lb. discounts were 5@7¢ 
per bushel. The average protein con- 
tent of the hard red spring wheat 
tested at Minneapolis during the 
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Lower Trend Shown in 
Wheat Futures Prices 


week was 13.99%, and the durum 
11.80%. 

Durum wheat prices were nom- 
inally unchanged but hardly enough 
was offered to establish a real trading 
basis. There was a fair to good in- 
terest in durum wheat “to arrive” 
at the quoted ranges. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis Jan. 7 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premium and discount 
factors: 


No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 
Spring, 58 Ib. 


7 See Te ‘ 
11% Protein 
12% Protein 
13% Protein 





14% Protein . 
15% Protein ...... 
16% Protein ....... 
Protein premium for over 16%, 1¢ each 
4 %- 
Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 
Ts awa ede he eee ened tears 4¢ premium 
Ms,” DRebaenw 6eNedn sees aReiess 2¢ premium 
Te we auws bashes edee vee 0% 0 3¢ discount 
Sei” b's.6 naw es 913464004 Unease 8¢ discount 
ih, hae domed Cwwks ‘ .. 13¢ discount 
Ib. ... 18¢ discount 


23¢ discount 
28¢ discount 
33¢ discount 
Ib. 38¢ discount 


Under 50 lb. 5@7¢ each pound lower 





Other Discounts 
Damage—% @1¢ each 1%. 
Moisture—l¢ each 4%% on 14 to 14%% 
moisture and 2¢ each 4% over 14%%. 


Steady to Firmer 


Cash wheat prices held steady to 
slightly firmer at Kansas City last 
week. Mills experienced a sharp up- 
turn in flour business, but their bid- 
ding for cash wheat was not very 
spirited and premiums declined a 
cent on the average. There was 
scarcely any hedging pressure from 
the flour business, either, as the 
week’s high on the basic March fu- 
ture was only $2.36% against the 
low of $2.35 and the close of $2.35%% 
on Jan. 10. 


For ordinary No. 1 dark and hard 
winter wheat the premium range was 
4% @5¢ over. On 12.50% protein it 
was 11@33¢ over and the range for 
14% was 17@39¢ over. 

With the turn of the year there 
has not been too much farm selling 
of wheat in spite of the fact that it’s 
a new tax year and producers may 
accept the government loan or sell 
for cash by the end of this month. 
Receipts were 636 cars last week 
against 587 in the previous week and 
913 a year ago. 


The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City Jan. 7 
is shown in the accompanying table: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard.. $2.39% @2.784 
‘ Dark and Hard 4 
Dark and Hard 
Dark and Hard 
Red 
Red 
Red 
Red 








Z 
eess 
co bom om 02 bo 


No. 4 - .. 2.35%@ 

At Ft. Worth, ordinary No. 1 hard 
winter wheat was quoted Jan. 10 at 
$2.65 % @2.6614, delivered Texas com- 
mon points, with 13% protein at a 
2¢ bu. premium. Demand was quiet, 
and offerings were sufficient. 

Both India and Ireland were in the 
market in the Pacific Northwest for 
small parcels of wheat, but latest 
reports were that neither purchased. 
India was reported to have bought 
6,000 tons in Canada. Shipping space 
is tight, rates have gone up, leaving 
this area for the time being out of 
line price-wise. Nothing has been 
heard from Japan of late about its 
prospective purchases. Mills are limit- 
ed buyers; the feed industry takes 
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CuRRENT FiourR PRODUCTION 


* * 


* * * 


A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 
Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently in The 
Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 














Jan. 3-7, *Previous Jan. 4-8, Jan. 5-9, Jan, 6-10, 
1955 week 1954 1953 1952 

Northwest 638,857 591,498 714,850 $23,655 809,009 
Southwest 1,184,378 1,094,939 1,049,296 1,1 
Buffalo re ee 564,110 : 454,315 
Central and Southeast 530,895 557,431 
North Pacifie Coast 306,305 221,433 

Totals PA ° 3,224,545 3,027,316 2,997,289 3,370,139 
Percentage of total U.S. output 75 75 75 75 


*Revised. 


-—Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— 





Jan. 3-7, Previous Jan. 4-8, 
1955 week 1954 
Northwest . = 80 97 
Southwest . <a 84 80 
Buffalo , » 122 118 9s 
Central and 8. E. 79 78 83 
No. Pacific Coast 88 78 63 
Totals : 94 88 85 
SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City 
5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity 
Jan. 3-7 . 279,850 249,746 8&9 
Previous week ,, 279,850 83 
Year ago ‘ 274,850 85 
Two years ago . 340,600 68 
Five-year average Ae. . cae 94 
Ten-year average .. m 95 


50 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 





City (Including Wichita and Salina) 

5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

Jan. 37 1,021,350 934,632 92 
Previous week . .1,021,350 862,611 85 
Year ago . -1,021,500 814,740 80 
Two years ago. .1,019,750 891,675 88 
Five-year average ....... si » 96 
Ten-year average 97 


SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 


Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


5-day week Flour % ac- 


CENTRAL AND 


capacity output tivity 
Jan. 3-7 . 671,400 530,895 79 
Previous week . 671,400 *524,801 78 
Year ago soos Staseee 657,431 83 
Two years ago .. 671,400 562,353 84 
Five-year average ; 81 


Ten-year average ae J + tenes 80 
*Revised. 


BUFFALO 
5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity 
pe. Gree ere 459,500 564,110 122 
Previous week .. 459,500 543,097 118 
ol ee 459,500 154,315 98 
Two years ago .. 459,800 553,801 120 
POVO-VORF AQVOTERS 606060 bceevrrvee 103 
TOR=FORT QUOTAS 2 cnc cc s'n 200 &s00% 102 





Crop year flour production 











r --July 1 to————. 
Jan. 5-9, Jan. 6-10, Jan. 7, Jan. 8, 
1953 1952 1955 1954 
99 98 18,471,856 18,974,106 
83 95 33,508,! 32,174,622 
120 106 14,908,125 14,170,156 
s4 80 14,738, 14,901,354 
84 96 8,090,52 7,340,977 
91 94 89,717,802 87,561,115 
NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis 
5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity 
Jan. 3-7 ~-e+ 332,600 103 
Previous week .. 2 84 
Year ago .... 2 161 
Two years ago 2 7 116 
Five-year average ... 101 
Ten-year average ... 94 


*Revised. 


Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 


cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Montana and lowa: 

5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

Jan. 3-7 481,250 399,664 83 

Previous week .. 481,250 *393,855 82 

Year ago 481,250 456,161 95 

Two years ago .. 552,000 196,088 91 

Five-year average .... 81 

Ten-year average .. 76 


*Revised. 
PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 


5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

Jan. 3-7 ......- 216,000 195,035 90 
Previous week .. 215,000 *170,983 80 
Year ago ....... 215,000 146,130 67 
Two years ago .. 230,000 193,976 84 
Five-year average é +: 85 


Ten-year average ... verry 89 
* Revised. 


Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 


Jan. 3-7 ......+ 133,000 111,270 84 
Previous week .. 133,000 101,998 76 
Year ago ....... 133,200 75,303 57 
Two years ago .. 122,000 67,770 51 


Five-year average ..... R 89 
Ten-year average “4% 90 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeed in tons for 


week ending Jan. 7, 


and prior two weeks, together 


with season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities 


of Kansas City and St. Joseph; 
Dakota and Montana, including 


(2) principal mills of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, 


Iowa, North and South 
St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of 


Buffalo, N.Y. Production computed on the basis of 72% flour extraction. 


--—-South west *—-. 
Weekly Crop year 


production to date 
Jan. 3-7 23,983 678,531 12,895 
Prev. week 


182 





Two wks. ago 






1954 651,393 

1 782 685,086 

1952 5,178 671,022 16,050 

1951 ,403 719,144 15,100 
. 


*Principal mills. * 


-—Northwest*—, 
Weekly Crop year 





74% of total capacity. 


-—Buffalot— --Combined**—, 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


production to date production to date production to date 





370,093 11,386 291,564 48,264 1,340,188 
10,960 145,081 
9,469 44,887 
8,834 274,880 45,207 1,317,742 
8,581 2 47,943 1,381,989 
9,683 2 24 51,920 1,354,998 
10,650 254,372 65,153 1,477,351 


tAll mills. tRevised 





virtually nothing. Crop conditions are 
very good, with early reports indi- 
cating a crop up to the past year 
despite acreage reductions. Increased 
usage of nitrogen, favorable weather 
at planting time and good weather 
so far this winter make it highly 
probable that the 1955 wheat crop 
will be the equal of last season. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Percy T. Story, Food 
Materials Official, Dies 


MANHASSET, N.Y. — Percy T. 
Storr, 60, vice president of Food 
Materials Corp., New York, died here 
suddenly Jan. 3. Mr. Storr was a 
member of the New York and Phila- 
delphia Bakers Clubs and a number 





of other industry associations. He 
was vice president of several and 
also a member of the Plandome (N. 
Y.) Golf Club. 

Survivors include his widow, 
Marjory Nichols Storr, two surviving 
daughters, Mrs. Alvin E. Cormeny 
and Mrs. Thomas E, Conrad, Jr., two 
sisters, a brother and six grand- 
children. Interment was at Nassau 
Knolls Memorial Park. 

——BRE .D IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CAMPBELL-TAGGART PAYS 20¢ 


DALLAS, TEXAS—The directors 
of Campbell-Taggart Associated Bak- 
ers, Inc., have declared a regular 
20¢ quarterly dividend and an extra, 
year-end dividend of 20¢ on its com- 
mon stock, payable Jan. 5 to stock- 
holders of record Dec. 27. 
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GRAIN SANITATION ENFORCEMENT ORDERED 


(Continued from page 9) 





information that FDA intends to close 
the door against contaminated grain 
moving in interstate .commerce for 
use as human food gives to the mill- 
ing industry a measure of protection 
hitherto lacking. 

Contaminated wheat has been the 
unguarded flank of the milling in- 
dustry in its efforts to provide to the 
publie a totally pure flour, Put suc- 
cinetly by Herman Fakler, vice presi- 
dent and Washington representative 
of the Millers National Federation, 
the certain satisfaction to the milling 
industry must be evident. Mr. Fakler 
said: “Flour millers have spent mil- 
lions of dollars in the installation and 
operation of modern equipment in 
their grain elevators and flour mills 
in order to maintain the highest 
standards of sanitation in the produc- 
tion of wheat flour products. The ac- 
tion taken by the secretary is dis- 
tinctly a step forward in a construc- 
tive program to insure the delivery of 
clean wheat to the flour mills.” 


MNF Policy 


Mr. Fakler noted that in a general 
statement of policy issued by the fed- 
eration’s grain sanitation policy com- 
mittee in 1953, the committee made 
the following statement: 

.“Flour millers have an obligation 
to the producer of wheat to provide 
an effective and profitable market 
for his product as good human food. 
They have an obligation to the con- 


sumer to produce a nutritious and 
clean food. They have an obligation 
to the Government to observe the law 
which is designed to protect the con- 
sumer. Flour millers believe that the 
producer, as well as the handlers of 
wheat, must also accept their fair 
share of these responsibilities.” 

In November, 1954, under the au- 
spices of the Association of Opera- 
tive Millers and the Millers National 
Federation, Mr. Fakler pointed out, 
there was held in Kansas City a two- 
day National Grain Sanitation Con- 
ference. Federal and state officials, 
as well as leading sanitarians in the 
grain and milling industries, present- 
ed a comprehensive program of grain 
sanitation at all levels. This confer- 
ence has been characterized as a most 
informative and constructive stimu- 
lant to the development of education- 
al programs designed to encourage 
the use and application of modern 
sanitation methods and materials. 


Mr. Fakler makes this statement 
on behalf of the milling industry: 
“It is expected that the action taken 
by the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare will still further 
stimulate such programs, and it is 
hoped that the Agricultural Extension 
Service and other services of the De- 
partment of Agriculture will cooper- 
ate with the Food and Drug Admini- 
stration, the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice of the Department of Interior, 
and all other interested Government 





SURPLUS DISPOSAL REPORT 


(Continued from page 9) 





government discloses that previous 
authorizations from FOA were des- 
peration actions to meet an urgent 
need in Yugoslavia. These officials 
say there is no indication that the 
Yugoslav imports are moving behind 
iron curtain countries. The immedi- 
ate pressure was to get wheat into 
distribution channels prior to the 
onset of their winter when distribu- 
tion in mountain areas would be im- 
possible. 

Further export schedules to Yugo- 
slavia for the additional tonnage re- 
quired should follow normal month- 
ly requirements, but this schedule 
is not currently available. Informa- 
tion on such shipments, however, will 
be available and inquiry to The 
Northwestern Miller in advance of 
publication of such information will 
be sent directly from here. 

As things now stand immediate 
shipments of wheat to Yugoslavia 
will be concentrated on hard winter 
varieties up to 75% of the bureau 
movement, and subsequently Yugo- 
slavia may be expected to accept 
or require the lower priced vari- 
eties of U.S. wheat which will be 
available as CCC assumes control 
over loan defaults from the South- 
east and soft red wheat supplies 
of the last crop. 

The barter aspects of PL 480 are 
touched upon only lightly by the 
President in his report to Congress. 
He says that $110 million of US. 
agricultural surpluses have been ex- 
ported through this device. It is seen, 
however, that the barter deals are 
not in good repute at CSS, and there 
is some possibility that they may 
be dropped within a short period of 
time. 

Foreign Trade Message 

The President’s enthusiasm for PL 

480 and the export situation is some- 


what dampened when comparison is 
made with his message to Congress 
on foreign trade, where in a cryptic 
paragraph he reveals some contra- 
dictory observations. 

In his foreign trade message the 
Chief Executive said in part: ‘No 
single group within the U.S. has a 
greater stake in a healthy and ex- 
panding foreign trade than farmers. 
One fourth to one third of some ma- 
jor crops such as wheat, cotton and 
tobacco must market abroad in order 
to maintain farm income at high 
levels. 


“If they are to be successful, pro- 
grams designed to promote the pros- 
perity of agriculture should be con- 
sistent with our foreign economic 
program. We must take due account 
of the effect of any agricultural pro- 
gram on our foreign economic rela- 
tions to assure that it contributes to 
the development of healthy, expand- 
ing foreign markets over the years.” 

That could mean much or nothing. 
It could mean that the U.S. should 
batten down the hatches on a rigid 
high price support program so that 
our excess production does not over- 
flow foreign markets or that such 
high price support levels do not at- 
tract imports from the price side re- 
quiring imposition of import quotas 
by the U.S. as has recently happened 
in regard to Canadian barley and 
oats. 

It seems safe to assume that the 
Chief Executive is aiming these com- 
ments against high rigid price sup- 
ports, hoping that such production as 
the U.S. may achieve will be avail- 
able at world prices and not through 
the obvious dumping provisions of 
PL 480, notwithstanding the White 
House optimistic report to Congress 
on the results obtained under that 
law. 


and private agencies in the promotion 
of constructive educational programs. 
It is also expected that research on 
new methods and materials now being 
carried on by public and private 
agencies will continue.” 

The FDA grain sanitation cam- 
paign has been a matter of contention 
between the grain warehouse trade 
and the flour milling industry. This 
inter - family disagreement, however, 
has been concerned largely with 
method, 

Educational campaigns and surveys 
conducted by the grain and milling 
trades arid by government agencies 
to bring about higher standards of 
cleanliness in wheat shipments have 
resulted, say FDA officials, in marked 
improvement in the handling of 
wheat. 

USDA Assurance 

Commenting on the _ sanitation 
standards, FDA officials say that they 
have been given assurance by USDA 
that it will cooperate as far as ship- 
ments of Commodity Credit Corp. 
wheat are concerned, 

A letter containing this assurance 
was reported drafted through the 
combined efforts of True D. Morse, 
under secretary of agriculture; Earl 
Butz, assistant secretary, and Roy 
Kennartson of the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Service. 

How USDA plans to implement its 
assurance is not explained. Members 
of the milling and grain trades say it 
is urgently important the USDA po- 
sition be made public so that all as- 
pects of enforcement and warehouse- 
men’s liability can be clearly defined. 

Grain Standards 

In this connection, Mr. Fakler 
states the attitude of the milling in- 
dustry in its efforts to obtain higher 
standards for wheat shipments, and 
therein may be the approach that 
USDA will ultimately attempt to take 
to act cooperatively with FDA. Mr. 
Fakler says: “It is the ultimate ob- 
jective of the grain sanitation policy 
committee of the Millers National 
Federation to bring about an amend- 
ment of the official grain standards 
of the U.S. so as to make rodent and 
bird contamination a grading factor 
with respect to wheat at the earliest 
possible time and to bring similar ac- 
tion with respect to insect infesta- 
tion as soon as research now being 
carried out can develop practical 
means to detect the presence of in- 
sects within the wheat berry.” 

It is expected that efforts to in- 
clude these points in grain standards 
as a grading factor will meet with 
some strong opposition again on 
grounds far apart from the issue of 
sanitation. 

The rodent factor is a new element 
in FDA’s enforcement campaign, but 
the 2% insect infestation has been a 
grading factor of the federal stand- 
ards for some time and ordinarily 
would be noted by USDA grain in- 
spectors when detected. 

From the outset, some officials have 
held that the grain sanitation cam- 
paign was primarily one of aesthetics 
since under the practices of modern 
milling, all wheat goes through a 
cleaning process at the mills before 
being converted into human food. 

The grain warehousing and han- 
dling trade reaction has been that 
“the mills propose to put the monkey 
on our backs and transfer to us in- 
herent economic penaltits which we 
in turn cannot control.’”’ The debate 
over this issue has not been for or 
against clean grain but has been con- 
cerned rather with method and ap- 
proach. 

Now that FDA has taken the first 
formal step, it appears that the eco- 
nomic penalty will be passed back 
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along the line to the farm level, 
where the full impact of the econo- 
mic effects must fall, particularly 
as to farm stored grain, and prob- 
ably to CCC stocks which, it is sus- 


pected, may be heavily infested if 
storage controls have been inade- 
quate. 

Not much of the CCC stockpile 


at terminal or other warehouse levels 
will be heavily involved, according to 
conclusions reached as the result of 
sanitation surveys. 
At Farm Level 

The surveys have revealed 
insect infestation and rodent con- 
tamination occur primarily at the 
farm storage level. At the country 
warehouse level the degree of rodent 
contamination and insect infestation 
falls below that of the farm storage 
point since those plants have been 
or are being equipped with fumiga- 
tion facilities and sealed off against 
rodent and bird contamination. Some 
infestation is said to occur in transit 
from grain cars which have devel- 
oped defects or have not been fumi- 
gated against old weevil and insect 
hosts within the cars themselves. 

At the terminal level the extent 
of rodent contamination and insect 
infestation is said to be at a mini- 
mum as to the two factors on which 
FDA pians to base its enforcement. 

After the FDA campaign gets into 
full swing, it may develop that there 
is more smoke than fire in this issue 
and that the heat of the controversy 
will burn out quickly as the industries 


that 


accustom themselves to the FDA 
campaign activities. 

During the past week FDA in- 
spectors have made calls at grain 


storage facilities of two milling com- 
panies. 
Amount Diverted 

One problem is the quantity of 
grain which may be involved in the 
FDA enforcement mesh if all grain 
moving in interstate commerce is 
subject to inspection. 

FDA officials have said that be- 
tween 3 and 4% of wheat moving 
in interstate commerce appears to be 
in conflict with the sanitation stand- 
ards set by FDA. In a billion-bushel 
crop year, that would amount to be- 
tween 30 and 40 million bushels of 
wheat which would have to be di- 
verted to feed use. This would rep- 
resent a considerable impact on the 
feed grain market. 

An extensive diversion of wheat 
could result in severe penalties on the 
producer since it is believed that 
grain buyers, in the face of FDA en- 
forcement, will be much more dis- 
criminating in their farm purchases 
and halt grain from the farm if there 
is some suspicion or evidence that it 
could be seized under the FDA stand- 
ards. 

At any rate, with the newly an- 
nounced program, now more than 
ever there is an opportunity for co- 
operation and sound industry states- 
manship wherein the flour and grain 
trades may join hands to make the 
new step effective without injustice 
to anyone involved. Continued educa- 
tion at the farm level, plus renova- 
tion and modernization and the use 
of effective control methods at all 
warehouse points, may prove that the 
dangers now seen by many at every 
turn will vanish suddenly. 

For the grain trade, there are some 
unanswered que:tions. One concerns 
liability, particularly in regard to 
shipment of CCC grain. That will 
come to a head about the time CCC 
starts to move its loan - defaulted 
wheat of the last crop from farms 
to terminals and from country points 
to terminals. 
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Baked Foods Featured on Magazine 
Cover as Part of Promotion Package 


One of the best and most familiar 
of all cakes—pound cake, with its 
200-year history and its favorite- 
with-everybody sales appeal—had an 
extra promotional push all over the 
U.S. in December. The authors were 
Woman’s Home Companion and the 
Fleischmann division of Standard 
Brands, Inc., who worked together to 
publicize a brilliantly-conceived use 
of pound cake which was featured 
on the Companion’s Christmas cover. 

The Companion cover, which went 
on newsstands late in November, 
showed a gay toy train, complete 
with Santa Claus in the driver’s 
cab and a freight car loaded with 
candy lumber. The train was de- 
signed by Catherine Wortman and to 
make it, one must use three pound 
cakes, one of them for the engine, 
the second for the driver’s cab and 
the third for a little freight car. 
The directions printed in the Com- 
panion show the homemaker how to 
cut out and decorate the cakes and 
give the good advice that the cakes be 
purchased from the grocery or bak- 
ery. 

Both the Companion and Fleisch- 
mann’s saw to it that newspapers 
and television stations learned about 
the Christmas “choo-choo train” and 
told their readers and viewers about 
it. More than 100 television stations 
(a third of all stations originating 
local programs) demonstrated the 
cake, putting it together with candies, 
Santa Clauses and pound cakes fur- 
nished them by Fleischmann’s. Along 
with this package went detailed di- 
rections from Fleischmann’s on how 
the cake can be put together “on 
camera” demonstrated in a period of 
five minutes. 

Newspapers all over America re- 
ceived pictures of the cake, too, as a 
feature of the Woman’s Home Com- 
panion regular promotion service. The 
picture caption suggested to the 
homemaker that she purchase her 
cakes and a copy of the magazine 
and then go to work with her own 
children to develop this dining room 
table centerpiece. 

Still another part of the over-all 
promotion package that went out to 
America promoting pound cakes was 
a coast-to-coast TV network show. 
On Arlene Francis’ famous “Home 
Show,” which reaches a million and 
a quarter American homes, a food 
expert for the Companion put the 
cake together, decorated it and told 
her viewers how they could make the 
cake (or a _ reasonable facsinuile 
thereof) in their own kitchens with 
the cakes purchased from their own 
bakeries. 

The promotion of the Christmas 
“choo-choo train” is one of a great 
many publicity and merchandising ac- 
tivities being carried on by Fleisch- 


mann’s on behalf of bakers’ products 
and the baking industry, company 
spokesmen said. Indications are that 
it sold an extra number of pound 
cakes during the Christmas season 
and even more than this it reminded 
homemakers once again of the qual- 
ity and goodness of bakery goods. 
The Woman’s Home Companion it- 
self reaches more than 10 million 
women and television and newspaper 
publicity added many more millions 
of viewers and readers, they point 
out. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Tripette & Renaud Bolting 
Cloth Distributor Named 


NEW YORK—tThe Tripette & Re- 
naud Fils Mfg. Co.’s silk and nylon 
bolting cloth products are now being 
distributed in the Kansas City area 
through the Capital Corrugating Co., 
Kansas City. This announcement was 
made by F. H. Paul & Stein Bros., 
Inc., New York, importer of the bolt- 
ing cloth for the U.S. and Canada. 

The appointment of the Capital 
Corrugating Co. as a distributor was 
effective Jan. 1. The firm is under 
the management of James R. Rich. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Illinois Production 
Club Plans Annual Dance 


PEORIA, iLL.—The annual dinner- 
dance of the Central Illinois Bakery 
Production Club is scheduled for the 
Hotel Pere Marquette, Peoria, IIl., 
the evening of Jan. 15. Cocktails 
will be served at 6:30, and dinner at 
7:30. 

A big turnout of ladies, members 
and guests is expected. An unusual 
floor show is promised. Those wishing 
to attend should make reservations 
with Marion B. McClelland, secretary 
of the Illinois Bakers Assn., at 221 
W. Prairie Ave., Decatur, Ill. His 
phone number is 3-9811. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Marketing Transfer 


WILMINGTON, DEL. — Effective 
Feb. 1, the marketing of “Hystrene” 
fatty acids will be transferred from 
Atlas Powder Co, to the HumKo Co., 
Memphis, Tenn., it was announced by 
W. Clayton Lytle, general manager 
of Atlas’ chemicals department and 
W. J. O’Connell, vice president of 
HumKo. 

Atlas for the past five years has 
been sole sales agent for the Hy- 
strene line, which is manufactured 
by HumKo’s Trendex division. 

Simultaneously, it was announced 
that George W. Collins, in charge of 
Hystrene sales at Atlas, has joined 
the HumKo staff to head up their 
fatty acid sales program. 
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Business without Boundary 


THE STORY OF GENERAL MILLS 


By JAMES GRAY. The absorbing story of how General Mills 
developed from a local flour mill to a diversified nationwide 
manufacturer. The book traces the growth of distribution 
methods which provided the company with worldwide markets; 
tells of early successes and innovations in advertising and 
promotion; chronicles the evolution of Betty Crocker’s fame; 
goes over the background and history of the companies which 
merged to form General Mills. 

With 32 pages of illustrations. $4.75 


Flour for Man’s Bread 


A HISTORY OF MILLING 


By JOHN STORCK and WALTER DORWIN TEAGUE. A 
fascinating history of milling from earliest times to the 
present; from the mortar and pestle to the most intricate 
automatic machinery. With hundreds of wonderfully detailed 
drawings which illustrate the processes and devices de- 
scribed. $7.50 


At your bookstore, or from 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA PRESS 
Minneapolis 14, Minn. 








ESTABLISHED 1665 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Fi ter, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 

















Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
* Grain Merchants - 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 
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MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 














RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 
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RUST EPIDEMIC IN RETROSPECT 
—Officials of the Cereal Division, 
Ottawa, point out that there are 
several lessons to be learned from 
the epidemic of stem rust that swept 
western Canada during the past sea- 
In two respects it was different 
from other epidemics. In the first 
place there was more damage done 
by leaf rust than had been known 
previously. In the second place the 
distribution of rust was unusual in 
that it appeared first well to the 
northwest of the normal rust area 
and the damage there was heavier 
than in Manitoba. 

They suggest further that wheat 
breeders now have seen. proof of 
what has been expected for some 
time, namely that a new race of rust 
can start from a mere trace and 
build up to epidemic proportions. This 
means that plant pathologists will 
have to continue to be alert in de- 
tecting the new races at an early 
stage in the build-up and that they 
will have to start looking for resist- 
ant material as soon as a new rust is 
detected so as to get their breeding 
programs under way. Breeding pro- 
too, will have to be examined 
from the standpoint of how rapidly 
they can produce results. 

The question was also posed as 
to whether or not it would have been 
possible to get a suecessful and wide 
distribution of a new rust resistant 
variety had there not been a rust 
epidemic. This appears very doubtful 
and may always be necessary, 
therefore, for farmers to have occa- 
sional epidemics of rust regardless 
of the stage of the plant breeding 
work.—Searle Grain Co., Ltd. 


Four pages of a recent issue of the 
Peoria (Ill.) Journal were printed 
on paper made in part of wheat 
straw and sugar cane. This newsprint 
was developed for commercial use 
by the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture’s research laboratory in Peoria. 


&22°°FIFTY YEARS AGO, two 
out of every five Americans lived 
on farms; one farm worker produced 
enough for himself and six others. 
Today, one out of seven lives on a 
farm; and one farm worker produces 
enough for himsclf and 17, plus all 
that we export ($3 billion worth na- 
tionally), plus keeping the CCC up to 
its ears in surpluses. This trend no 
doubt is continuing today, and will 
continue into the future as farming 
becomes ever more efficient. Of 
course it would be a mistake to con- 
clude that this has all happened 
solely because of changes on the 
farm. Don’t forget that we have 
moved a good deal of agriculture just 
off the farms, and into the towns and 
cities, in recent years. Thirteen per- 
cent of our civilian work force is on 
farms, but another 20% is closely 
allied with agriculture. We have 814 


son 


grams, 
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million farm workers, but 10 mil- 
lion in processing and distributing 
farm products, and another 2 million 
making and selling farm machinery 
and supplies—Ron Kennedy, execu- 
tive vice president of the Minneapo- 
lis Grain Exchange. 


The colony of Connecticut in 1726 
passed a law specifying that barber- 
ries must be eradicated in the vicin- 
ity of wheat fields, and the legislature 
set a fine of 20 shillings for failure to 
kill out the barberries, and a further 
fine of 10 shillings a month until 
their eradication was accomplished. 


UNLEAVENED BREADP—Jonas is 
a 70-year-old countryman of Somer- 
set, and when he delivers a weekly 
paper on Thursdays he likes to linger 
for a chat. Recently he told us some- 
thing of his earlier days, when he 
worked on the land for a very small 
wage. In order to economize he had 
his own method of making bread. 
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For 7s 6d he bought a hundredweight 
sack of wheat, which he ground him- 
self with a stone hand-mill. He then 
mixed a certain quantity of flour and 
water, formed it into a flat, round 
shape, and took it to the local baker, 
who baked it for 2d. The loaf lasted 
him a week. 

To this day he prefers it to baker’s 
bread, which, in his words (and opin- 
ion), “I’d have yeast in’n, what’d 
make ’ee zwell out. Ah,” he conclud- 
ed, “I’d like me own bread, and I’d 
still have teeth to bite droo’n!”— 
Manchester (England) Guardian. 


e®eese 
According to a National Fertilizer 
Assn. compilation, fertilizer con- 


sumption during the year ended last 
July 1 totaled 20,290,549 tons, down 
slightly from the 20,603,448 tons dur- 
ing the preceding year. However, as- 
sociation officials said that consump- 
tion of plant foods probably was at a 
new high, because of a trend towards 
greater availability of materials con- 
taining a higher concentration of the 
plant food elements.—Croplife. 
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JOHN CONSTABLE, the English painter, served as an apprentice in his 
father’s mills. These included two water-powered mills at Dedham and 
Flatford and two windmills, in which John, the second son, went to work 
at the age of 17. One of the windmills, reproduced from a Constable 
painting, appears above. That mills should have been favored subjects 
for this painter does not seem remarkable in view of his ancestry and 
boyhood experiences. Several of his mill paintings are world-renowned, 
among them “Flatford Mill,” “Stratford Mill” and “Arundel Mill and 


Castle.” 
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MILLWRIGHTS OF YE OLDEN 
TIME”—An English writer of a book 
on mechanical progress pays the fol- 
lowing passing tribute to the old mill- 
wrights, whose distinctive occupation, 
like Othello’s, has now well nigh 
gone. It was very truly remarked 
that the millwright of former days 
was to a great extent the sole repre- 
sentative of the mechanical art, and 
was looked upon as the authority in 
all the applications of wind and 
water, under whatever conditions 
they were to be used, as a motive 
power for the purpose of manufac- 
ture. He was the engineer of the dis- 
trict in which he lived—a kind of a 
jack-of-all-trades — who could with 
equal facility work at the lathe, the 
anvil, or the carpenter’s bench. 

In country districts far removed 
from towns he had to exercise all 
these professions, and he thus gained 
the character of an ingenious, roving, 
rollicking blade, able to turn nis hand 
to anything. He wandered from mill 
to mill in search of work, and was 
everywhere recognized as an itin- 
erant engineer and mechanic of high 
reputation. He could handle the axe, 
the hammer, and the plane with equal] 
skill and precision. He could turn, 


bore, or forge with the ease and dis- 
patch of one brought up to these 
trades, and he could set out and cut 
in the furrows of a millstone with an 
accuracy equal or superior to that of 
the miller himself 

These various duties he was called 
upon to exercise, and seldom in vain, 


as in the practice of his profession 
he had mainly to depend upon his 
own resources. Generally he was a 
fair arithmetician, knew something 
of geometry, leveling, and mensura- 
tion, and in some cases possessed a 
very competent knowledge of practi- 
cal mathematics. He could calculate 
the velocities, strength, and power of 
machines, could draw in plan and 
section, and could construct buildings, 
conduits, and water-courses in all the 
forms and under all conditions re- 
quired in his professional practice.— 
Leffel News, in The Northwestern 
Miller of 1879. 


eee 
ASCENT OF DOGDOM 
* 


Time was when surplus fritters 
Or muffins left at night 

Were handed out to Fido, 
Who gulped them with delight. 


But now his nibs the canine 
Eschews such lowly fare, 

And grocers have a pooches’ shelf 
Arranged with thoughtful care. 


From puppy meal to biscuits 
The retinue’s complete, 

And humans have for bedtime snacks 
What Fido used to eat! 


Grace V. Watkins 
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“BACK INTO THE SUNSHINE” 


MPLIFYING his recent statements on the ad- 
|. erwharnet agricultural program, Secretary 
Benson of the Department of Agriculture has told 
the American Farm Bureau Federation that the 
government's aim is to get agriculture “out of the 
sick ward and back into the sunshine of fresh 
air where it belongs.” 

“American agriculture,” said Mr. Benson, will 
come to full flower only under a system which 
respects the basic freedom of the individual but 
also demands of him certain fundamental! responsi- 
bilities as a citzen,” he said. 

“...Some folks would have us believe that 
the federal treasury is a bottomless grab-bag 
which never needs to be conserved or replenished. 
Yet it must be clear to all thinking men that gov- 
ernment can distribute only those material things 
which it first obtains from the people. Many bene- 
ficiaries of subsidies also pay for them, directly 
or indirectly. 

“The important thing for us to consider, how- 
ever, is not ‘we'll get ours because some other 
group is getting theirs,’ but, rather, what is best 
for the farmer regardless of what others are get- 
ting. 

“The major danger I see in federal paternal- 
ism is that burdensome controls and centralization 
of authority inevitably go hand-in-hand with subsi- 
dies. The larger the financial role of government 
in any area of private enterprise, the greater the 
degree of control government exercises over man- 
agement and operational decisions. 

“In the past two decades, through such devices 
as price and production controls and a variety of 
marketing restrictions, American farmers have 
had ample opportunity to try on for size the 
straitjacket of government regulation. Most of 
like the fit. 

“For more than a year now, we have been en- 


them did not 


deavoring to point our program toward greater 
individual freedom. One of the first acts of this 
administration was to remove the stifling, bu- 
reaucratic wage and price controls which were 
shackling both farmers and laborers. The house- 
wife no longer has to get in line to buy a roast. 


A farmer is free to market his own products with- 
out having a government inspector peering over 
his shoulder. And the black market operators 
who capitalized upon the shortages and confusion 
engendered by controls are out of business. 

“We have been learning the hard way what 
our forbears knew instinctively: that government 
had best leave to private enterprise those func- 
tions which private enterprise is willing to under- 
take and can most efficiently perform. Through 
experience and at considerable expense, this nation 
has rediscovered the vital fact that when govern- 
ment attempts to do what the individual can do 
for himself, private initiative is undermined, our 
free institutions suffer and the very moral fiber 
of our people is weakened.” 

As to the future, the Secretary says that the 
nation’s great progress can best be insured by 
maintaining a free and fluid economy. There should 
be basic freedom for people to shift to new in- 
dustries and new pursuits as demands change. 
It is his conviction that a fundamental defect in 
the high, rigid farm price support program was 
that it tended to freeze agricultural production 
into fixed patterns without regard to shifting con- 
sumer preferences and demands. 

“Census projections indicate that there may 
be 200 million Americans by 1970—an increase 
of somé 37 million over today. During that same 
period, our farm population is likely to fall below 
the 20 million mark, It is only 22 million now,” 
the Secretary says. 

“I sincerely hope that no one will seize upon 
these figures as evidence that I propose to tell any- 
oneshe should leave the farm. This is a free country 
and I believe that every American who wants to 
farm has a perfect right to do so. I also believe 
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that he must be prepared to accept the normal 
risks which go with farming, just as the butcher, 
the baker and the candlestick maker must re- 
concile themselves to the uncertainties which go 
with their chosen occupations. 

“Our farm population declined some 8 million 
between 1933 and 1952—far more than during any 
similar period in our history. And this farm exodus 
occurred during the stewardship’of a political 
party, some of whose leaders have suggested that 
the present administration is seeking to drive our 
rural people from the land. 

“Nevertheless, it is fortunate that the founders 
of this Republic were wise enough not to write 
into the Constitution any provision which would 
have established an inflexible ratio between the 
number of farm and city people in the United 
States. Had they done so, we would today be a 
nation of 141 million farmers and 22 million urban 
residents, instead of the other way around. That 
is, if we had managed to survive at all. And, to 
put it mildly, life in these United States would be 
very different and exceedingly more difficult from 
the one we know. 

“It seems to me that our growth pattern as a 
nation assures a bright future for farmers of to- 
morrow. During the next 15 years we will have 
to increase our total agricultural output by ap- 
proximately one fourth to provide for each of our 
new citizens the same kind and amounts of food 
available to the average person in the United 
States today. We must obtain this expanded pro- 
duction from roughly the same acreage in cultiva- 
tion now. Even though we bring some new land 
into agricultural use through irrigation and recla- 
mation each year, this gain is offset by the farm 
acreage which is lost as the population of the 
cities overflows into new suburban developments, 

“Here is a stirring challenge—and an unparal- 
leled opportunity—for agriculture. It is not too 
early for farmers to begin looking ahead toward 
the more efficient utilization of their land and 
other resources which will be required to meet 
the expanding markets of tomorrow. We must 
press forward with soil fertility building programs 
against the day when reserves will be needed. 

“Government can and will play a part in help- 
ing agriculture adapt to the new circumstances 
and conditions. By far the greater part of the 
job will be done, as it has in the past, by farmers 
themselves. It will be accomplished through the 
use of better breeds, feeds, seeds and generally 
improved farming practices. It will come about 
in no small measure through research, education 
and market expansion and through further reduc- 
tion in the time lag between the discovery of new 
methods and techniques and their application in 
the field. Maximum progress will come only if 
agriculture is free and farmers can make their 
own management decisions on their own farms 
with a very minimum of government regulation 
and control.” 

These comments certainly describe a clear 
policy. Progress toward the objective may be grad- 
ual, but there is nothing to indicate that it will 
be wavering. It is important to remember that 
Commodity Credit Corp. currently either owns 
outright or has under loan approximately $7 bil- 
lion worth of farm commodities. This is equiva- 
lent to nearly one fourth of the value of the 
nation’s total agricultural production for an entire 
year. Until some of these surpluses built up under 
past price support programs are reduced sub- 
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stantially, agriculture will not be without its price 
problems. We are paying now the cost of past 
borrowing against future markets. 

But a good start has been made toward de- 
veloping effective methods of dealing with the 
most pressing problems of surpluses and unbal- 
anced production. We are headed in the right 
direction at last—toward a solution rather than 
toward increasingly greater accumulations of food, 
feed and fiber in government warehouses. 





———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


“When we came to Washington nearly two 
years ago,” Secretary Benson of the Department 
of Agriculture told a recent gathering of Wiscon- 
sin farmers, “there was a mess in agriculture. Our 
predecessors ran the program with the throttle 
wide open, and without the brakes. High incentive 
prices and discarded controls provided a deadly 
time bomb. This exploded in vast supplies of 
wheat and feed grains, cotton, vegetable oils and 
dairy products. These surpluses piled up in ware- 
houses, costing $700,000 a day for storage alone. 
This time-bomb made our job more difficult. Our 
predecessors may have gained some comfort from 
that fact. But it worked a far greater hardship 
on farmers. Losses in farm income and declines 
in farm prices which have occurred during the 
last three or four years are due in large part to 
this irresponsibility.” 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


THE POWER AND THE GLORY 


HE United States Constitution provides for 

a federal system of government, with power 
and authority divided between the central gov- 
ernment and the governments of the several 
states. This combination of central and state 
governments constitutes our federal government. 
Nearly all of us have gotten into the habit of 
referring to the central government with head- 
quarters at Washington, D.C., as the federal gov- 
ernment. This is wrong. 

England has a unitary government. One of 
the first things Hitler did when he ascended to 
power in 1933 was to destroy the German Federal 
Republic. By largely wiping out the German state 
governments and making them chiefly adminis- 
trative agents of the central government at Berlin, 
he paved the way for centralized regimentation. 

The United Sttaes Constitution allocated some 
17 powers or groups of powers to the central 
government (national defense, coinage of money 
and regulating its value, establishment of post 
roads, etc., Article 1, Section 8). All other powers 
were reserved to the states or the people (Article 
X). This helps to keep much government “back 
home,” close to the people. It helps to disperse 
and diffuse power and authority. It lends protec- 
tion against monopolistic governmental action. 

Because of the importance of retaining a fed- 
eral governmental system, it would appear useful 
to stop referring to the Washington government 
as “the federal’’ government. It would be better 
to call it “the national,” “the central” or the 
“Washington” government. 

This niay seem like a mere semantic quibble, 
and it could well be only that except for those 
who see its relevance to popular attitudes toward 
the proper relations of the individual and govern- 
ment. Wrapped up in it are the views one may 
hold as to the importance of concentration versus 
the dispersal of government and political power, 
and the proper allocation of functions and revenue 
among the several layers of government. If a 
spade is called a spade in this matter—or specifi- 
cally if “central” is used instead of “federal’’ 
in referring to the national government—the sig- 
nificance of our current process of centralization 
may bring home to us a realization that we have 
assigned too much power and glory to the “cen- 
tral” shrine and should now work back toward 
reestablishment of the “federal” ideal. 
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Canadian Comment... By George E. Swarbreck 





Optimism 


Another advance of 1¢ bu. in the 
Canadian Wheat Board's asking price 
for Nos. 1, 2 and 3 Northern wheat, 
basis Lakehead, is accepted by the 
trade as evidence of further improved 
market conditions. The last cent ad- 
vance was recorded Dec. 10 and the 
new hike indicates a bolstering of of- 
ficial optimism. 

Justification for the move is seen 
in the ever increasing demand for 
Canadian top grade milling wheat by 
the importing countries. Further 
price increases are looked for by ob- 
servers. The Bank of Nova Scotia, 
reviewing the situation, confirms that 
market prospects for wheat are defi- 
nitely better. Stocks have been re- 
duced in a number of importing coun- 
tries while their harvests, though 
large, include a large proportion of 
wheat unsuitable for milling. Fore- 
casts are that Caandian exports will 
top the 255 million bushel mark 
achieved in the crop year 1953-54. 

The bank, analyzing the past year, 
states that it is now apparent that 
Canadian farm income for 1954 will 
show the first substantial drop from 
the record totals recorded in 1951 and 
1952. The amount of cash received 
by farmers from sales of farm prod- 
ucts and in participation payments 
on past crops appears to have been 
in the region of $2,400 million, some 
1242% below the preceding year’s 
figure and about 15% below the all 
time high of over $2,800 million. The 
reduction in 1954 cash income is al- 
most entirely in returns from western 
wheat; but it had little to do with 
the poor 1954 crop, the bank com- 
ments. 

This drop reflects the relatively 
sluggish export movement of wheat 
in the past 18 months, which has 
made comparatively little space avail- 
able in the congested elevator sys- 
tem and has thus resulted in sharply 
restricted farm marketings. 


Ogilvie Moves 


The Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
having achieved control of the Lake 
of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., is 
reported to be moving fast to reap 
the benefits of closer working. 

During the shipping season Ogil- 
vie’s 6,000 bbl. Montreal mill has 
an edge over Lake of the Woods 
10,000 bbl. plant at Keewatin in 
producing flour for export through 
eastern outlets, due to the ability to 
transport wheat by the all water 
route. In winter the cost advantage 
is smail but when navigation opens 
it is thought that there will be a 
shift in activity. 

The possibility of expanding the 
capacity of the Montreal mill is 
understood to be under discussion. 
The position of the smaller mills in 
the group has not been decided and 
although it is hoped that none will 
have to be shut down, future trends 
and prices in export business will be 
the determining factors. 


Differential 


The grain price differential favor- 
ing eastern Canadian ports at the 
expense of the west coast is again 
under fire. 

The labor unions are proposing to 
petition the government asking for 
the abolition of the differential. Dele- 
gates to the Vancouver labor council 
CIO-CCL, anxious about the dip in 


movement through western ports, 
voted to support a brief prepared by 
the grainhandlers and longshoremen’s 
unions. One delegate alleged that the 
federal government was playing poli- 
tics to the disadvantage of the west 
coast, If something is not done, he 
said, exports will do another nose- 
dive, probably to the tune of 50 mil- 
lion bushels. He alleged that the dif- 
ferential between Vancouver and 
Fort William-Port Arthur is a clear 
case of discrimination on the part of 
Clarence D. Howe, minister of trade 
and commerce, for he is playing poli- 
tics to gain favor in Port Arthur, the 
district he represents in parliament. 
Delegates claimed that while the 
St. Lawrence ports have gained 5 mil- 
lion bushels in export business and 
Churchill, Man. 1.5 million, the Pa- 
cific coast had dropped 10 million. 


Questionnaire 


The Canadian Wheat Board has 
issued a questionnaire to all grain 
companies as part of an inquiry to 
check the board’s figures of the total 
space available for storage. 

Completion date is set for Jan. 14 
and firms are asked to indicate the 
working capacity of each country ele- 
vator, permanent, temporary and off- 
site annex, the quantity of grain 
stored and the space available and 
unavailable for local deliveries. 

Figures prepared by the Board of 
Grain Commissioners Dec. 15 showed 
that Canada had an availability of 
72.8 million bushels of unused storage 
capacity, excluding working space. 
Of this figure unused storage space 


on the prairies was 47.5 million and 
25.3 million in terminals and mills. 


Churehill Deal 


Grain trade circles report the sale 
of 35 cargoes of milling wheat for 
shipment to Europe through the Hud- 
son Bay port of Churchill, Man. 
Movement will start in mid-July 
when the port opens up for naviga- 
tion. 

The private trade made a similar 
deal last year with Britain as the 
largest buyer. This year the total in- 
volved, 12 million bushels, will go 
mainly to the U.K. and Belgium with 
other European countries taking the 
balance. Last year Churchill moved 
about the same amount of wheat dur- 
ing the season to set an all time 
record. The Canadian Wheat Board 
price for No. 1 Northern is $1.82 bu. 
and it is understood that the deals 
have been closed on this basis. 
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Purchase Rumored 


OTTAWA—Reports circulating in 
Canada state that the British Minis- 
try of Food will be entering the mar- 
ket for 300,000 tons of flour to re- 
place security stocks. Publishing the 
story, James Richardson & Sons, Ltd., 
the grain merchanting firm, com- 
ments that this suggests that the 
government has allowed its stocks to 
become dangerously low. 

Britain had substantial stocks of 
flour on hand as a holdover from the 
control period, which ended in the 
early fall of 1953, and in the inter- 
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vening period it has shipped out to 
the home mills almost all its holdings 
of “unrestored” flour. This is flour, 
imported mainly from Canada, not 
containing the vitamins now required 
by British law to be incorporated in 
flour of around 72% extraction. The 
home millers were required to admix 
it with their own production. The 
demand was slow and it took more 
than a year to move. 

It is understood that the British 
authorities still hold a large supply 
of “restored” flour which could be 
thrown on the market in competition 
with the normal private trade im- 
ports. One estimate puts the total at 
100,000 tons though there has been no 
Official disclosure of the figure. Pro- 
vided this flour has been carefully 
looked after and is in fit condition 
after more than 18 months’ storage it 
could be sold. 

Government policy on the mainte- 
nance of security stocks, for use in 
the event of war to bolster the pro- 
duction of the home mills and to take 
up the slack if imported flour could 
not cross the sea due to enemy ac- 
tivity, has not been made public. It is 
known, however, that the possibility 
is kept under active review. The sug- 
gestion is that future security stocks 
should be dispersed throughout the 
country in special containers, instead 
of bags, rather than centralized as 
now in bulk storage depots. 

If it is decided to move the present 
stock replacement would be neces- 
sary. One unconfirmed report, how- 
ever, states that the government in- 
tention, to be implemented through 
the now combined Ministries of Food 
and Agriculture, might be to obtain 
security stocks from the British mills 
and not from imported sources. The 
wartime and postwar policy was to 
build up these stocks from imported 
sources, because of better keeping 
qualities. 








Foreign Commentary... 





Socialism Again 


The bulk buying of wheat, and per- 
haps flour, will return to Britain if 
the Socialists ever get back to gov- 
ernment office. This promise, or 
threat depending upon which way 
you look at it, is made in a mani- 
festo published by the Labor Party 
on the subject of agricultural mar- 
keting. 

The proposals cover milk, live- 
stock, eggs, wool, potatoes and home 
grown sugar as well as cereals. 

The Socialists promise to set up a 
cereals commission to operate as a 
trading body for wheat and as a reg- 
ulatory body for coarse grains. The 
commission will be the sole buyer 
of wheat sold off farm and will op- 
erate fixed guaranteed prices on a 
quality basis. Wheat imports will be 
contracted for either directly by the 
government or through the agency 
of the commission, which will take 
control of imported wheat at the 
docks. The commission may itself use 
agents. This means that the services 
of the importing trade may be used 
in the restricted way they were used 
during the war and in the immediate 
post war years under Socialist juris- 
diction. 

Observers believe that the Social- 
ists would seek to oust the trade 
when they began to feel their 
strength, irrespective of the experi- 
ence and knowledge possessed by 


marketmen. To a government bulk 
buyer wheat is wheat and the aim 
is to get as much as possible for 
every penny of expenditure, regard- 
less of quality. 


Imported Flour 


It follows that imported flour, if 
imports are allowed, will come un- 
der the same controls. A strongly 
entrenched Labor Party, too, would 
not hesitate to nationalize the flour 
milling industry if it thought it could 
get away with it. A previous at- 
tempt to do this failed because of 
the determined opposition of the co- 
operatives, themselves flour mill own- 


ers. The cooperatives are like the 
Communist with two cows: he was 
for throwing everything into the 
common pool except cows. 
Coarse Grains 

The cereal commission will not 


trade in home grown coarse grains, 
the Socialists say. Much coarse grain 
is kept on farms as feedstuffs and 
the operation of a fixed guaranteed 
price might induce off farm sales 
so that the guaarnteed price might 
be obtained. In addition to overload- 
ing the market it might also be pos- 
sible for coarse grains to be repur- 
chased at a much cheaper price, thus 
adding to the burden of the ex- 
chequer. 

For exchequer read taxpayer. It 


is most unusual to hear of Socialists 
concerning themselves with the plight 
of the taxpayer who has to pay for 
these expensive state controls and 
nationalization projects. 

The proposal is for a commission 
to operate a deficiency payments 
scheme or subsidy for barley, other 
than malting barley, oats and rye, 
calculated on an acreage basis. To 
insure an adequate takeup of home 
grown barley the commission may 
direct how much feed processors 
should use in their compounds. 


Opposition 


The Socialists are not too sure of 
themselves in propounding their pol- 
icy. They are on the defensive for 
the statement concludes, “It is im- 
portant to emphasize that the agri- 
cultural marketing policy of the La- 
bor Party does not mean a return 
to rationing, allocations or limitation 
of consumer choice. A policy of this 
kind was only necessary during the 
period of acute food shortage. On the 
contrary a sound agricultural mar- 
keting policy widens consumer choice 
by the rational use of available sup- 
plies and by achieving economies.” 


The Rumanians 


Spare a moment to be sorry for 
the Rumanians. With a loud fanfare 
the Communist government an- 


nounced the end of rationing Dec. 26. 
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Unfortunately, first reports indicate 
that there is no easement in Ru- 
mania. Life has become more diffi- 
cult. 

Queues outside food stores in Bu- 
charest and other urban centers are 
longer and there is what a corre- 
spondent, in the understatement of 
the week, calls inflation. The price 
of bread has been upped nearly 
200%. Prices of other commodities 
are way above what they were un- 
der rationing. 

The Central Committee of the Ru- 
manian Workers’ Party, announcing 
the end of rationing, said prices 
would be stabilized at ruling com- 
mercial levels. This means that con- 
sumers are now paying what was 
formerly the black market price for 
such necessities as bread. The cen- 


tral committee told no lies. Prices 
are exactly what they said they 
would be. It’s a switch to hear of 


Communists kidding Communists in- 
stead of the western democracies. 

Sad, indéed, for a rich agricultural 
country like Rumania. 


Checkmate for Co-op 


John Spencer has a bakeshop on a 
housing estate in the London district 
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of Southwark. Two years ago, when 
old buildings were demolished to 
make way for the new development, 
Mr. Spencer had a clause inserted in 
the lease for his new shop pro- 
hibiting any other shop on the es- 
tate selling bread and cakes. As soon 
as the housing estate program was 
finished, along came the giant Royal 
Arsenal Cooperative Society, with a 
yearly turnover of $56 million and 
opened up a bakeshop two doors from 
Mr. Spencer’s establishment. The in- 
trepid baker soon put a stop to that. 
Up went a notice in the co-op store, 
“We are unable to continue the sale 
of bread and cakes from this shop.” 

As he went ahead with his Christ- 
mas baking program, Mr. Spencer, 
whose father and grandfather were 
bakers, said, “I'll be keeping an eye 
on them. Too many of these big 
organizations think they can squeeze 
out the little man but I have some- 
thing they haven’t—the personal 
touch.” 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Robert O'Brien, Chicago 
Brokerage Head, Dies 


CHICAGO—Robert P. O’Brien, 50, 
widely known in the feed and grain 
industries, died in Chicago, Dec. 30, 
after an illness of a few days. He 
was buried at the All Saints Ceme- 
tery, Des Plaines, Ill., Jan. 3. 

Mr. O’Brien formerly was connect- 
ed with the O’Brien Milling Co., 
Greenville, Ohio; Allied Mills, Inc., 
Chicago; was a vice president of the 
Central Soya Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind., 
and a vice president of Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Clinton, Iowa. He was a 
lieutenant -commander in the U.S. 
Navy from 1944 to 1946. In recent 
years Mr. O’Brien, with W. M. Dun- 
ston, formed the Dunston & O’Brien 
Co., Chicago, but severed his con- 
nections with that firm in 1950. Since 





» that time he has operated as an in- 


dependent grain broker and was a 
member of the Chicago exchange. 

Surviving Mr. O’Brien are his wife, 
Opal, Des Plaines, Ill.; three daugh- 
ters, Mrs. Reginald Robey, Park 
Ridge, Ill., and Bonnie and Nancy 
O’Brien, Des Plaines; and two broth- 
ers, Gaynor D. O’Brien, O’Brien 
Milling Co., Greenville, Ohio, and 
Harry O’Brien. 





YUGOSLAV DEAL 


(Continued from page 9) 





and bookings must be obtained from 
the Directory, Transportation and 
Warehousing Division, Commod- 
ity Stabilization Service, Washington 
25, D.C. The dollar cost of ocean 





McCABE GRAIN 
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Schwarz & Co. (Grain) Ltd. 
Victoria Products and Grain 


(Overseas Agents) Ltd. 











transportation on other Yugoslav flag 
vessels will be reimbursed by CCC. 

Sales under this program will be 
made by private United States trad- 
ers. It is expected that purchase au- 
thorizations covering the remainder 
of the program will be issued within 
a few weeks. 
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Title I of Public Law 480 author- 
izes the Commodity Credit Corp. to 
incur costs totaling $700 million, in- 
cluding the corporation’s investment 
in commodities out of its own stocks, 
in financing the sale of surplus agri- 
cultural commodities for foreign cur- 
rencies. 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 





(Continued from page 14) 


5.10, second clears $4.90@495, 1% 
ash clears or higher $4.60@4.80. 

Oklahoma City: Operations aver- 
aged 100%, but there was a decline 
in sales. Sales were 29.7% compared 
with 65% the previous week. Family 
buyers took 99.2% of all bookings 
with the traditional .8% going to bak- 
ers. Prices closed slightly lower on 
family flour but unchanged on bak- 
ery. Quotations, delivered Oklahoma 
points, Jan. 8: Carlots, family short 
patent $7.10@7.30, standard patent 
$6.50@ 6.70; bakery unenriched short 
patent $6.40@6.60, standard patent 
$6.40@6.50, straight grade $6.35@ 
6.45. Truck lots 20@50¢ higher on all 
grades 

Wichita: Mills operated 5% days 
at capacity last week. Sales, mostly 
bakery flour, averaged 315%, com- 
pared with 24% the preceding week 
and 80% a year ago. Shipping direc- 
tions ranged from fair, to good. 
Prices were down 5@10¢ sack, com- 
pared with the previous week. 

Texas: Improvement in demand on 
one or two days raised volume of 
sales for the week to possibly 20 or 
25% of capacity. Running time was 
three to four days. Prices were un- 
changed on family, but 10¢ per sack 
lower on bakers and 5¢ lower on 
clears, compared to the previous 
week. Quotations Jan. 7: Extra high 
patent family $7@7.40 standard bak- 
ers, unenriched $6.50@6.60, first 
clears, unenriched $5.35@5.45, de- 
livered TCP. 

Salina: Demand for flour showed 
some improvement last week with 
prices finishing about 6¢ sack lower. 
Shipping directions were only fair. 

Hutchinson: Mills of this area en- 
joyed broad interest the past week. 
All classes of the trade bought with 
about 1% million bags sold in the 
Southwest. The “blitz” business came 
at midweek with sudden buying forc- 
ing prices down to levels below that 
of Nov. 30, Many who had not previ- 
ously covered for the crop year, 
booked for 120 days. Some booked 
flour even longer. Family flour busi- 
ness was better with sales to the 
southeast picking up. Most were on 
deferred basis. Directions were fair 
with mills operating at full four days. 
Prices closed the week at 5¢ below 
the previous week, biit up 10¢ from 
the midweek low. Quotations, basis 
Kansas City, Jan. 8: Hard winter 


family short patent, in cottons, en- 
riched, $6.30@6.40; bakers’ short 


patent, in papers, $6.05@6.10; stand- 
ard, $5.95 @6. 


Central West 


Chicago: Flour business improved 
greatly in the central states during 
the week ending Jan. 8, with bakers 
stepping into the market for about 
30 days’ supplies. Both hard winters 
and spring wheat found a demand. 
Total sales were estimated at around 
95 to 100% of five-day milling capac- 
ity. 

The business developed slowly Jan. 
5, and ended with the opening of the 
market Jan. 7. Protection had been 
given in the spring wheat flour. Some 
price cutting was reported, especial- 





ly in the Southwest. Some sales were 
made at around 15¢ under the mar- 
ket, -it was said. However, prices 
bounced back later in the week. 

Some price concessions were possi- 
ble because of the wheat futures mar- 
ket decline early in the week, com- 
ing with the advent of moisture in 
the wheat growing areas. The wheat 
market reportedly sold off also on the 
stock market decline. Soft wheat flour 
Sales slowed during the period. Some 
of this flour was booked in the pre- 
ceding week. Family flour directions 
were slower during the week, but the 
outlook is good for January and Feb- 
ruary. 

Quotations Jan. 8: Spring top pat- 
ent $6.85@7.09, standard $6.65@6.99, 
clear $6@6.50; hard winter short 
$6.36@6.45, 95% patent $6.26@6.39, 
clear $5.59; family flour $8.15; soft 
winter short $7.06@7.67, standard 
$6.36 @6.97, clear $5.96. 

St. Louis: Local mills reported a 
moderate demand last week. Bakers 
booked fairly well on hard winter 
and spring wheat flour. Shipping di- 
rections remain fair. Clears and 
packaged goods were in good demand. 

Quotations Jan. 7: In 100-lb. cot- 
tons: Family, top soft patent $6 95, 
top hard $8, ordinary $6.55. In 100- 
lb. papers: Bakers, cake $7.50, pas- 
try $5.75, soft straights $5.85, clears 
$5.35; hard winter short $6.45, stand- 
ard $6.30, clears $5.55; spring short 
patent $7.20, standard $7.10, clears 
$6 90. 


East 


Buffalo: There was substantial buy- 
ing in both Kansas wheat flour and 
spring wheat flour on Jan. 5 and 6 


last week. The buying started in Kan- 
sas wheat flour after prices were 
lowered 10¢ and spread into spring 
wheat flour. Some consumers took 
the full 120-day coverage but the 
average order ranged from 45 to 60 
days. 

There was nothing in the market’s 
original position to indicate a buying 
flurry was in the offing but it was 
said that Kansas wheat men wanted 
to sell some flour and their move 
in reducing prices brought on a rush 
of buying. 

Spring wheat flour closed the week 
5¢ higher. Kansas wheat flour ended 
down 7¢ from a week ago. Clear 
flours were unchanged. 

There was little activity in soft 
wheat flours. Short patent flours were 
down 15¢ and pastry flours were off 
5¢. 

Crop conditions in the west are 
still causing concern, but recent mois- 
ture has alleviated the topsoil prob- 
lem but subsoil moisture is still de- 
ficient. 

Unloading of Buffalo’s winter stor- 
age grain fleet at elevators is well 
underway. Of the 69 freighters win- 
tering here, 15 have been lightered 
since the close of navigation. 

Flour output last week was sharply 
above a week ago and a year ago. 
Mill running time was exceptionally 
heavy and ranged from five to seven 
days a week. Production was stepped 
up to clear back orders caused by re- 
duced running time during the two 
holiday weeks. 

Quotations Jan. 7: Spring family 
$8.30, high gluten $7.90@7.97, short 
$7.45@7.52, standard $7.40@7.42, 
straight $7 35, first clear $6.68@6.71; 
hard winter short $7.13@7.17, stand- 





WHEAT AGREEMENT SALES—1954-55 


Cumulative Transactions in Wheat and Flour Recorded in the Crop Year 1954-55, 
Through Dec. 24, 1954 
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recorded 


ard $6.97@7.03, first clear $6.03@ 
6.67; soft winter short patent $8.31@ 
8.39, standard $7.51@7.54, straight 
$6.20@6.21, first clear $5.46@5.55. 

New York: Business in spring 
wheat bakery flours expanded sharp- 
ly last week on local markets, with 
activity in southwestern wheat bak- 
ery flours also improving, but to a 
somewhat lesser degree. 

The upsurge in buying came after 
one mill offered at well below pre- 
vailing price levels. All -mills soon 
followed with wide participation by 
bakers and jobbers. 

Mills protected against a 10¢ ad- 
vance with an additional concession 
of 10¢. 

Buyers of spring wheat bakery 
flours entered the market in good 
volume. Coverages ran up to 90 days, 
but most bookings were for 60 days. 
Coverages were in addition to the 
moderate December bookings, with 
bakers now holding bolstered posi- 
tions. 

As business in spring wheat bakery 
flours was consummated, prices began 
an upswing and levels were their 
former self by weekend. 

A smaller decline in southwestern 
wheat bakery flour prices with some 
price concession also resulted in im- 
proved buying activity. Price ideas 
held by buyers held down individual 
takings to fill-in lots. In addition, 
most buyers still hold fair balances 
and some believe in waiting a little 
longer before making extended com- 
mitments. 

There is some difference of opinion 
among the trade as to what effect 
the weakness in securities will have 
on wheat values, if any, and the 
general uncertainty has strengthened 
reluctance to buy. 

The situation in other flours was 
quiet. Bakers and jobbers appeared 
satisfied to draw upon balances or to 
fill in. Tightened supplies of red 
wheat have firmed soft wheat flour 
prices, and in view of the absence 
of incentives pricewise, buyers held 
to the sidelines. 

Quotations Jan. 7: Spring family 
flour $8.40, high glutens $7.91@8.01, 
standard patents $7.36@7.46, clears 
$6.70@7.05; southwestern short pat- 
ents $6.98@7.08, standard patents 
$6.78@6.88; high ratio soft winters 
$6.77 @8.07, straights $5.85@6.15. 

Boston: The local flour market 
snapped out of the holiday doldrums 
last week, and a fairly substantial 
volume of flour was sold in all seg- 
ments of the industry. Springs sold 
heavily in the middle of a price dip 
which saw values off as much as 8¢ 
at the low point of the week and the 
subsequent demand pushed prices 
back to the closing level of the 
preceding week. Sellers reported that 
the bulk of the transactions was 
consummated on a 60 to 120 day 
basis. 

Hard winters also witnessed some 
heavy buying not on such an exten- 
sive scale as the springs. Sales of 
this type of flour sold on a 60 to 90- 
day basis with the bulk on the for- 
mer figure. This buying was surpris- 
ing to some houses as it followed a 
fairly extensive buying movement 


early in December. Small bakers and 
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jobbers, however, were not so ag- 
gressive, with most of the purchasers 
in this category entering the market 
more on a fill-in basis. Hard winters 
closed about 7¢ net lower for the 
week. In the other flours trading ac- 
tivity was comparatively light with 
buyers still operating on a hand to 
mouth basis. Soft wheat flours were 
5¢ higher to 15¢ lower. 


Quotations Jan. 8: Spring short 
patents $7.44@7.54, standards $7.34 
@7.44, high gluten $7.89@7.99, first 
clears $6.72@7.02; hard winter short 
patents $6.99@7.09, standards $6.79 
@6.89; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.67 
@6.97, eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.87@6.12, high ratio $6.77@8.17; 
family $8.42. 

Philadelphia: The first week of the 
New Year brought an unexpected 
change in the complexion of the local 
flour market in that an acceleration 
of dealings materialized right after 
the inventory-taking period. A pick- 
up in buying had, of course, been 
widely predicted, and the men who 
made the predictions based their 
thinking on the possibility of a later 
development such as a broadening of 
farmer marketings of wheat placing 
pressure on flour costs. 

Early in the week it appeared that 
December’s quiet atmosphere would 
continue, but ther the stock market 
gave ground suddenly and bakers and 
jobbers found mills suddenly making 
downward revisions in their postings. 
The latter were in the form of dis- 
counts under the established price. 
They appeared to find favor with 
bakers, and placements were made 
promptly. At the week-end, however, 


there was no concrete evidence of 
how much flour actually changed 
hands. 


Some reports had it that the tak- 
ings were principally in _ limited 
amounts, but other advices indicated 
that longer coverage had _ been 
achieved. This seemed to add up to 
the fact that the situation differed 
with the individual baker and further 
ordering might be in prospect from 
those of lesser participation. It was 
said that the bulk of the transactions 
was in spring grades, which dropped 
10¢ sack under the levels of the pre- 
vious week, at a time when others 
were holding unchanged. 

Quotations Jan. 8: Spring high 
gluten $7.80@7.90, short patent $7.30 
@740, standard $7.25@7.35, first 
clear $6.90@7; hard winter short pat- 
ent $6.95@7.05, standard $6.85@ 
6.95; soft winter western $5.75@6, 
nearby $5.35 @5.60. 

Pittsburgh: On Jan. 5 and 6 last 
week prices on hard Kansas patents 
were reduced to an extent which 
brought considerable buying. On Jan. 
6 and 7, springs fell in price. 

It was stated more patents were 
sold in Ohio tri-state territory than 
in the Pittsburgh area. Hard Kansas 
sold very well and bakeries which 
did not buy any large amounts in the 
late fall replenished their stocks. 
However, in the last fall price reduc- 
tions on hard Kansas and soft wheat 
patents, the Pittsburgh district 
bought more flour than other areas 
of like size, so many bakers were 
still supplied. 

The best efforts were put forth 
to sell springs, but the results were 
under the anticipations. Both large 
and small bakers could not be con- 
vinced that springs would not fall 
lower in price before the new crop 
and bought cautiously. Commitments 
were made on hard Kansas and 
springs for 120 days and a few for 
160 days but many were made for 
only 45 days. No switches of soft 
wheat bought in the late fall were 
made. 
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Clears also fell in price and had 
good sales. 

Directions were fair to good last 
week. 

Soft wheat pastry and cake flours 
and family flours did not have price 
reductions and sales on soft wheat 
patents were slow and on family 
flours nominal for this period of the 
year. 

Quotations Jan. 8: Hard Kansas 
standard patent $6.53@6.82, medium 
patent $6.58@6.87, short patent $6.63 
@6.92; standard spring patent $7.10 
@7.35, medium patent $7.15@7.40, 
short patent $7.20@7.45, clears $6.48 
@6.65, high gluten $7.60@7.90; fam- 
ily patents, advertised brands $8@ 
8.30, other brands $7.65@7.85; pastry 
and cake flours $5.85@8.31. 


South 


New Orleans: A slight improve- 
ment occurred in flour sales last 
week, with price concessions on both 
hard and spring wheat flours. How- 
ever, the volume could only be con- 
sidered as moderate. A few round 
lots were worked for 120-day ship- 
ment, although most of the business 
was in limited amounts representing 
30 to 60 days requirements. 

Hard winters were in greatest de- 
mand, with Oklahoma, Kansas and 
Texas mills participating and the 
bulk of the sales going to the bak- 
ing and jobbing trade. 

The volume of sales on northern 
springs was comparatively small as 
against hard winters. 

The advancing prices on soft win- 
ters showed their effect on sales of 
this type, and buyers have some 
contracts open and instead of cover- 
ing replacements appear satisfied to 
reduce present contracts. As a result 
cracker and cookie bakers showed 
little interest in purchasing. Cake 
flour sales have been somewhat bet- 
ter, but easing off after the holiday 
business. Furthermore, the price ad- 
vances on this type have contributed 
to the quietness of sales. 

Shipping directions continue to be 
well maintained and can be consid- 
ered satisfactory. Stocks on hand are 
slightly heavier indicating a gradual 
building up after year-end inventor- 
ies. 

Export flour sales were exception- 
ally quiet to both Europe and the 
Latin Americas. The Far East was 
fairly active and some fair sized or- 
ders were worked. 

Quotations Jan. 7 packed in 100-lb. 
papers: Hard winter bakery short 
patent $6.50@6.75, standard $6.35@ 
6.50, first clear $5.25@5.65; spring 
wheat bakery short patent $7.05@ 
7.20, standard $6.80@7.15, first clear 
$6.15@6.85, high gluten $7.40@7.75; 
soft wheat short patent $5.90@6.20, 
straight $5.55@5.80, first clear $5.85 
@6.20; high ratio cake $6.20@6.60; 
Pacific Coast cake $7.10@7.35, pastry 
$6.50 @6.60. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: The flour market improved 
a bit last week as bakers who had 
hoped the farmers would sell wheat 
with the turn of the year noted that 
wheat prices kept advancing, and 
thus decided to cover part of their 
requirements. Millers reported that 
there was fairly active trading, but 
it was virtually all with domestic 
buyer., and there was no particular 
news so far as export business was 
concerned. Prices did not vary too 
much, but lists for the most part 
were about 5¢ sack higher than a 
week earlier. Quotations Jan. 7: Fam- 
ily patent $8.10, bluestem $7.27, bak- 
ery $7.48, pastry $6.43. 

Portland: Flour markets continue 
dull with little interest on the part 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. (Canadian quotations in barrels 


All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery: 


Chicago Mpls. 
Spring family ..... $...@ ... $6.86@8.05 
Spring top patent 6.85 @7.09 . a 
Spring high gluten ~~ 7.20@7.31 
Spring short ........ a 6.75 @ 6.86 
Spring standard ..... 6.65@6.99 6.65@6.76 
Spring straight aseeie : a ; ; a 
Spring first clear ... 6.00@6.50 56.65@6.15 
Hard winter family J @8.15 5 “a 
Hard winter short ‘ 6.36@6.45 a 
Hard winter standard 6.26@ 6.39 a 
Hard winter first clear . 75.59 a 
Soft winter family . o° --@ a 
Soft winter short patent 7.06 @ 7.67 a 
Soft winter standard 6.36 @6.97 ” 
Soft winter straight @. @ 
Soft winter first clear ‘ @ 5.96 a 
Rye flour, white its aoe 4.82@4.92 4.55@ 4.60 
Rye flour, dark ...... 3.00@4.17 3.80@3.85 
Granular blend, bulk A a - @7.30 

New York Phila. 
Spring family ain a $ @8.40 $ a 
Spring high gluten .. . 7.91@8.01 7.80@7.90 
Spring short . ° ve . . a 7.30@7.40 
Spring standard ...... 7.36@7.46 7.25@7.356 
Spring first clear 6.70@7.05 6.90@7.00 
Hard winter short d 6.98@7.08 6.95 @7.05 
Hard winter standard 6.78@6.88 6.85@6.95 
Hard winter first clear . ..@ a 
Soft winter short patent YT a a 
Soft winter straight 85 @6.15 a 
Soft winter first clear honae @ @ 
Rye flour, white ...... : 5.25@5.40 5.40@5.50 
a, 8 ee ae ere a a 
Semolina blend, bulk . Fos ° 8.32@8.42 a 

Seattle 

Family patent 6 $ .@8.10 Spring top pat 
Bluestem @7.27 Bakers 
Bakery grades @7.48 Winter exports 
Pastry 76.43 


*100-lb. papers. +100-lb. export cottons, f.a.s. Montreal 


-Halifax 


of 196 Ib.) 








Kans. City {St.Louis Buffalo 
Re a $ “a $ “8.30 
a a a 

a @. 7.90@ 7.97 
-@ @7.20 7.45@7.53 
a “7.10 7.40@7.42 
a a @7.35 
“1 @ 6.90 6.68@ 6.71 
6,65 @ 7.80 @ 8.00 a 
6.15 @6.20 @6.45 7.13@7.17 
6.05 @6.10 @6.30 6.97@7.03 
4.954 5.10 46.55 6.03 @6.67 
a @6.95 a 
a a 8.31 @8.39 
a a 7.51@7.54 
a @5.85 6.20@6.21 
a @5.35 ».46@5.55 
@ 5.28 a 5.45 @5.60 
@4.53 a 1.70@4.85 
a a a 
Boston Pittsburgh *New Orl 
$ @8.4A2 $8.00@8.30 § a 
7.89@7.99 7.60@7.90 7.40@7.75 
7.44@7.54 7.20@7.45 7.05@7.20 
7.34@7.44 7.10@7.35 6.80@7.15 
6.72@7.02 6.48@6.65 6.15@ 6.85 
6.99@7.09 6.63@692 6.50@6.75 
6.79@6.89 6.53@6.82 : 
a a 
a a 
»>.874@6.12 a 
a a 
a 5.25@ 5.36 a 
a 4.500 4.61 a 
a @8.32 a 


Toronto 


ent 


+ 


9.10 
a 3.90 


**For delivery 


Ft. William and British Columbia boundary. tBakery wheat flour in 100-Ib. y 


**Winnipeg 


$11.00@11.50 $11.00@ 11.60 
& 60@ 


9.65@ 


a 


9.95 


between 
apers 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-Ib. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 








Chicago Minneapolis Buffalo Philadelphia Boston 
Bran $46.00@ 46.50 $42.50@43.00 $47.50@ 49.25 $ .@54.00 Bia @ 58.00 
Standard midds 47.00 @ 47.50 43.50@ 44.00 48.00 @49.50 @57.00 @60.00 
Flour midds. 50.00@ 51.00 1946.00 52.00@5 a a 
Red dog 52.00@53.00 47.00 @ 47.50 52.00@ 63.75 @ 61.00 a 
Kansas City . Louis Ft. Worth New Orleans Seattle 
Bran $40.50@41.25 5@45.75 $49.50@50.00 $51.00@52.00 § “a 
Shorts . 16.00 @46.75 50.50 @51.00 @ 53.00 55.00 @ 56.00 a 
Mill run . ook ve @. 7 a @ 45.00 
Bran Shorts Middlings 


$53.00 @56.00 
44,.00@ 49.00 


Toronto 
Winnipeg 


$56.00 @57 
16.00 @5 


00 
53.00 


$61.00 @63.00 


51.00 @ 56.00 





GRAIN 


FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets in cents per bushel: 




















WHEAT FLAXSEED 

Minneapolis = Chicago————_ -——Kansas City — Minneapolis 

May July Mar. May July Sept. Mar. May July Mar. May 

hard hard hard 

Jan. 3 241% 217 235% 230 218% 331% 335% 
Jan. 4 241% 217% 235% 218% ° 331 334 

Se ee 241% 215 ; 216% 329% 333% 
anme © «35 243 21 217 329 333 
eh, FT cscs TOR 216 217% 329 333 

-CORN- RYE OATS 

Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago Mpls 

May Mar. May May July May July Mar. May May 

Jam. 3 ceces 158% 120 123% 117% 130 27 78% 76 71% 

Me 4... cee 159 223 125% 119% 133 128% 79% 76% 71% 

Jan. 6& .. 156% 159% 2 124% 22 119% 132% 129 78% 76 71% 
Jam. 6 .asc- 155% 158% § 122 120% 118% 131 129 78% 75% 70% 
Jan. 7 ....-. 156% 158% 118% 122% 120% 118 129% 127% 78 15% 70 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the U.S. 


of Trade in bushels (000's omitted), Jan. 1, and the 





as compiled by the 


secretary 


of the Chicago Board 
corresponding date of a year ago: 














—Wheat ’ Corn —Oats Rye -—-Barley- 
1955 1954 1955 1954 1955 1954 1955 1954 1955 1954 
Baltimore 4,974 4,562 2,571 2,887 22 48 11 110 
ste 678 100 ‘ 
~ae rnd 16,001 14,451 7,123 4,127 2,575 4,300 621 281 1,239 841 
Afloat 11,141 4,437 2,015 2,179 165 215 1,397 263 
Chicago 11,706 14,625 10,886 5,714 1,712 3,349 6,627 4,250 425 848 
Afloat 716 546 1,697 1,055 014 5,042 ° 
Duluth oe 29,424 36,118 4,824 1,906 4,079 1,259 07 699 5,484 1,509 
Afloat 2,335 —— - ° es os 
Enid ° 50,101 41,268 s 25 : 
Ft. Worth 35,316 16,777 249 233 371 367 17 10 34 23 
Galveston ... 3,076 3,563 Ree f ; : 
Hutchinson . 27,598 22,803 sh . . R 
Indianapolis . ‘ 4,420 3,456 3,472 1,577 166 249 7 
Kansas City . 36,687 35,407 2,623 2,332 126 111 156 146 26 26 
Milwaukee ... ° 3,128 3,056 465 119 744 271 : 6 2,377 
Minneapolis ... 30,007 24,761 1,952 6,181 5,037 4,188 654 418 3,627 
New Orleans .... , 1,193 815 339 414 200 7 212 : 
New York ..... T 2,935 1,349 192 131 40 oe 98 1 
Afloat 16,377 17,050 se o% oe ee 
Omaha -. «++ 17,229 16,955 3,691 3,793 1,298 785 3 16 8 43 
Peoria ... ae a 1,064 812 448 171 77 6 , 104 
Philadelphia 2,634 1,447 856 634 34 a 261 ' 95 9 
Sioux City 2,090 1,667 2,096 845 865 196 10 11 
St. Joseph 19,072 5,466 1,707 1,172 302 235 49 
St. Louis 10,258 4,210 3,194 3,092 213 474 16 5 57 
Wichita 22,996 17,844 *“s 27 1 
Petal 666: <cesvses 363,156 293,545 50,408 37,559 18,026 16,852 10,651 10,884 14,243 9,892 
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BULK FLOUR TRUCKS—Shown above are two bulk flour trucks which 
have been in operation in the Southeast for over six months for the Alabama 


Flour Mills division of the Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co. J. 


A. Mactier, 


president of the parent organization, Omaha, points out that the service has 
been well adapted to the southeastern situation where fairly open climate 
the year around permits good truck service and also the fact that many 
bakeries are off the railroads increases their interest in bulk delivery. The 
trucks above are standing in the parking area of the Alabama Flour Mills 
Co., Decatur, Ala. Also shown are, left, William Wright, fleet manager, and 


Mr. Baker, head buik-flour driver. 





of buyers. Some bakers and whole- 
salers bought last week in the face 
of advancing markets, but interest 
was not broad. Export outlets con- 
tinue very narrow with some Philip- 
pine interest, but the larger mills are 
the only ones to share in this busi- 
ness. There is no improvement in the 
general milling picture. 

Quotations Jan. 8: High gluten 
$7.50, all Montana $7.37, fancy hard 
wheat clears $7.53, bluestem bakers 
$7.28, cake $7.43, pastry $6.53, pie 
$6.13, whole wheat 100% $6.78, 
graham $6.42, cracked wheat $6.12. 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: The prospect of 
a purchase of flour by the Canadian 
government as part of the Colombo 
plan for Commonwealth aid brightens 
the immediate trade picture, though 
the order is not large enough to 
warrant a big share for everybody. A 
few outlets are showing more inter- 
est than of late, but on the whole the 
tone of the market is depressed. The 
shortage of shipping space is still a 
matter of difficulty, but when orders 
are there, the trade appears able to 
overcome it. 

The British trade is quiet with ma- 
jor users reported bought up for the 
time being. The U.K. home mills’ 
price is unchanged at 95/— 280 Ib. 
with additions for outer zone deliver- 
ies in the case of 80% national flour 
and 99 for 70% extraction. These 
prices, converted at the official ex- 
change rate of $2.80 to the pound, 
are equivalent to $13.30 and $13.86, 
respectively. 

The domestic market is easy with 
buyers taking no more than the 
amounts needed to maintain inven- 
tories. The price levels on a strictly 
competitive market are = slightly 
stronger, though some sellers will 
take less than the prices quoted. Quo- 
tations Jan. 8: Top patent springs 
for use in Canada $11@11.50, less 
cash discounts, 98’s cottons, mixed 
cars with 30¢ bbl. added for cartage 
where used. Bakers $8.60@9.10 bbl. 
less cash discounts, papers, mixed 
cars with 30¢ bbl. added for cartage 
where used. 

The winter wheat flour market 
shows no great activity. Prices were 
raised twice during the week because 
of the increased cost of wheat. Quo- 
tations Jan. 8: Export $3.90 per 100 
lb., f.a.s. Montreal-Halifax. 

Farmers are still reluctant to 


place their supplies on the market, 
and in cases where a mill must have 
wheat $1.56 bu. has to be paid. Quo- 
tations Jan. 8: $1.50@1.52 bu., f.o.b. 
shipping points. 

Winnipeg: Western Canada’s flour 
mills are operating at a steady ca- 
pacity with demand fairly good and 
prices holding firm. There has been 
no indication of any increase in flour 
prices as a result of the increase an- 
nounced by the Canadian Wheat 
Board on the top milling grades re- 
cently. Export flour business worked 
for the week ended Jan. 6 amounted 
to 350,000 bbl., compared with 167,- 
000 the weék previous. IWA coun- 
tries took 60,000 bbl., while the re- 
mainder of the sales was listed as 
class 2 sales, and it was rumored 
that a large percentage was worked 
to the U.K. Quotations Jan. 8: Top 
patent springs for delivery between 
Fort William and the British Co- 
lumbia boundary $11@11.60; second 
patents $10.50@11.20, second patents 
to bakers $9.65@9.95. All prices cash 
carlots. 

Vancouver: A cable report from 
Manila last week said that the Cen- 
tral Bank in Manila had decontrolled 
flour. (See story elsewhere in this 
issue of The Northwestern Miller.) 

Flour demand elsewhere around 
the Pacific showed little chance for 
Canadian mills. Hong Kong buyers 
are presently out of the market due 
to their New Year celebrations. 

In the domestic trade, sales are 
reported quiet but steady with prices 
unchanged. For hard wheat grinds, 
cash car quotations: first patents 
$11.10 in 98’s cottons and $11.20 in 
jutes; bakers patents $10.05 in pa- 
per bags and $10.15 in cottons; west- 
ern pastry to the trade is $13.90 
and western cake flour $14.25. 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Millfeed trading was 
generally quiet last week. Some sup- 
plies moved last week, but then in- 
terest dropped off again. There was 
little or no change in prices during 
the week on bran and standard mid- 
dlings. Red dog was a little easier 
early this week than a week earlier. 
Quotations Jan. 10: Bran $42.50@43, 
standard midds. $4350@44, flour 
midds. $46, red dog $47 @47.50. 

Kansas City: With supplies still 
rather meager, particularly on shorts, 
the price for millfeed held fairly 


steady at Kansas City last week. The 
trend was toward a wider differential 
between bran and shorts. This spread 
widened by 75¢ in two days with 
quotations on Jan. 10 being $40.50@ 
41.25 for bran and $46@46.75 for 
shorts. 

Oklahoma City: Millfeeds closed 
slightly lower on bran and 75¢ high- 
er on shorts. Quotations, straight 
ears: bran $43.25@44.25, mill run 
$45.88@46.88, shorts $48.50@49.50; 
mixed or pool cars $1 higher on all 
classes. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand was 
moderate last week, with shorts in 
stronger demand than bran. Quota- 
tions, basis Kansas City, Jan. 7: 
bran $40.75@41.25, shorts $46@46.50. 
Prices on bran were unchanged to 
25¢ ton lower, while shorts advanced 
75¢ ton, compared with the preced- 
ing week. 

Hutchinson: Millfeed demand was 
strong, exceeding supplies. Jobbers 
of the Southeast were main buyers. 
Bran prices were off slightly, while 
shorts were a shade higher. Quota- 
tions, basis Kansas City, Jan. 8: 
bran $40.75@41.25, shorts $46@ 46.50. 

Salina: Demand was good last 
week with bran unchanged and shorts 
$1.50 ton higher. Supplies of bran 
were adequate, but supplies of shorts 
were extremely scarce. Quotations, 
basis Kansas City, Jan. 6: Bran $41 
@41.50, gray shorts $47@47.50. 

Ft. Worth: Demand last week was 
fair while offerings were in moder- 
ate volume. Quotations Jan. 7: bran 
$49.50@50, gray shorts $53, deliv- 
ered TCP, about unchanged on both, 
compared to one week previous. 

Chicago: Some interest developed 
in bran in the central states during 
the week ending Jan. 10, but other 
millfeeds tended to move at about 
a normal pace. The strong bran mar- 
ket put a firm tone to all mill- 
feeds, but no big amount of trading 
was done in any of them. Quotations 
Jan. 10: bran $46@46.50, standard 
midds. $47@47.50, flour midds. $50@ 
51, red dog $52@53. 


St. Louis: Offerings were ample 
last week, particularly on _ bran. 


There was a good demand for shorts, 
which were more scarce. Quotations 
Jan. 7: bran $45.25@45.75, shorts 
$50.50@51, St. Louis switching limits. 

Buffalo: Sales of millfeed were 
quiet last week. Demand for dairy 
feeds fluctuates with the weather. 
Middling sales are still suffering from 
a “sick” poultry market. Large mix- 
ers are buying only for nearby needs. 
They failed to step up their buying 
after inventories were taken. Coun- 
try mixer trade was quiet. Bran was 
off 50¢ during the week; middlings 
were down $1.50 and heavy feeds 
were unchanged. Offerings from Ca- 
nadian mills have died down, and 
limited sales of both bran and mid- 
dlings were made from Buffalo to 
the New England area. Quotations 
Jan. 7: bran $47.50@49.25, standard 
midds. $48@49.50, flour midds. $52@ 
53.25, red dog $52@53.75. 

Boston: Millfeed quotations were 
higher in the local market last week, 
although the advance was accom- 
panied by extreme dullness as far as 
active buying interest was concerned. 
Dealers reported that transactions 
were generally of a hand-to-mouth 
nature which was surprising to some 
as it was anticipated that market 
activity would pick up sharply fol- 
lowing the customary holiday inac- 
tivity. Both bran and middlings were 
$2 higher. Quotations Jan. 8: stand- 
ard bran $58, middlings $60. 

Philadelphia: Price-consciousness 
continued to be an important factor 
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in the pace of dealings on the local 
millfeed market last week and deal- 
ers said that most of their customers 
were indicating a preference to work 
off present stocks and take only the 
limited amounts required for nearby 
coverage until they found costs more 
in line with their thinking. The Jan. 
8 list of quotations was unchanged 
from the previous week: bran $54, 
standard midds. $57, red dog $61. 

Pittsburgh: Trading was very good 
in the local millfeed market last 
week. The retail trade bought liberal- 
ly, but wholesalers continued cau- 
tious buying, although supplies con- 
tinued plentiful in all lines. Quota- 
tions, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points, Jan. 
8: bran $52.90@53.30, standard midds. 
$53.30@55, flour midds. $56.30@57.40, 
red dog $57.90@58.90. 

New Orleans: Demand for mill- 
feed was slow last week, with bran 
remaining fairly steady and shorts 
showing some strength, although 
price on the latter advanced only $1 
Offerings from mills were meager 
and apparently contributed to the 
strengthening of shorts rather than 
the demand, which was lagging. Job- 
bers and mixers delayed purchases 
over the year end, allowing stock 
to work lower for inventories. Quota- 
tions Jan. 7: bran $51@52, shorts 
$55 @56. 

Seattle: The millfeed market was 
steady in tone last week with very 
little trading reported. While buyers 
are not excited about booking ahead, 
mills on the other hand report excel- 
lent shipping instructions and are not 
inclined to discount the price. Thus, 
the market has a firm tone, although 
trading is light. January $45 ton, de- 
livered common transit points; Feb- 
ruary $46. 

Portland: Millrun $44, midds. $49 
ton. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices 
unchanged last week, with demand 
firmer. Mills are operating to ca- 
pacity, six days per week and are 
booked through the month. Quota- 
tions Jan. 7: red bran and mill run 
$43, middlings $48; to Denver: red 
bran and mill run $50, middlings 
$55; to California: red bran and mill 
run $50.50, middlings $55.50, f.o.b. 
San Francisco and Los Angeles. 

Toronto-Montreal: Supplies are 
fair and sufficient to meet what 
demand there is. Export interest is 
light. Quotations Jan. 8: bran $53@ 
56, shorts $56@57, middlings $614 
63, net cash terms, bags included, 
mixed or straight cars, Toronto- 
Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Trade in millfeeds as far 
as western production is concerned 
continued good and there was no ac- 
cumulation of supplies. The bulk of 
the movement was to eastern Can- 
ada. Prices tended to firm on shorts 
and middlings. Quotations Jan. 8: 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta 
bran, f.o.b. mills, $44@49, shorts $46 
@53, middlings $51@56. All prices 
cash carlots. Small lots ex-country 
elevators and warehouses $5 extra. 


remained 


Rye 

Minneapolis: There was not much 
activity in rye flour last week. Prices 
changed during the week, but they 
ended up the same as a week earlier. 
Quotations Jan. 7: White rye $4.55@ 
4.60, medium rye $4.35@4.40, dark 
rye $3.80@3.85. 

Buffalo: Rye prices moved up 5¢ 
last week. There were some sales 
made but as a whole there was lit- 
tle interest shown in the market. 


Quotations Jan. 7: white rye $5.45@ 
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5.60, medium rye $5.25@5.40, dark 
rye $4.70@4.85. 

New York: Little activity was re- 
ported in rye flour sales last week, 
with most bookings scattered and in 
small lots. Most buyers hold ade- 
quate balances and no great expan- 
sion in interest is indicated for the 
immediate future. Pure white pat- 
ents quoted Jan. 7: $5.25@5.40. 

Chicago: Rye flour prices declined 
and returned to previous levels dur- 
ing the week ending Jan. 8, with 
little notice given by potential buy- 
ers. Apparently enough supplies were 
on hand following the small book- 
ings reported the previous week. 
Quotations Jan. 8: white patent rye 
$4.82@4.92, medium $4.62@4.72, dark 
rye $3@4.17. 

Portland: Quotations Jan. 7: pure 
dark rye $5.90, white patent $6.65. 

Philadelphia: A rebound in the lo- 
cal rye market last week had the 
effect of cooling the limited purchas- 
ing interest that was in evidence. 
Most bakers indicated they would 
continue to work off present stocks 
in the hope of being able to buy 
later at a saving. The Jan. 8 quota- 
tion on rye white of $5.40@5.50 com- 
pared with $5.25@5.35 the week be- 
fore. 

St. Louis: Demand was fairly good 
last week. Quotations Jan. 7: pure 
white $5.28, medium $5.08, dark 
$4.53, rye meal $4.78. 

Pittsburgh: Trade in rye flours was 
very light last week, in fact almost 
nil in the Pittsburgh district. Over 
the tri-state area a few hand-to- 
mouth purchases were made. Direc- 
tions were fair. Quotations, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh points, Jan. 8: pure white 
rye flour No. 1 $5.25@5.36, medium 
$4.95@5.16, dark $4.50@4.61, blended 
$6.46 @6.56, rye meal $4.75@4.86. 


Oatmeal 


Toronto - Montreal: Production is 
being maintained and the demand is 
fair. Quotations Jan. 8: rolled oats 
in 80-lb. cottons $5.80, oatmeal in 
98-lb. cottons $6.95, f.o.b. Toronto- 
Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Trade in rolled oats and 
oatmeal in the three prairie prov- 
inces is seasonal and there is no 
accumulation of supplies. Prices re- 
main steady. Quotations Jan. 8: 
rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks $5.50@ 
5.70; oatmeal in 98-lb. sacks $6.45@ 
6.55; All prices cash carlots. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFEe—— 


Supreme Court 
To Hear Appeal 
On Market Hedges 


WASHINGTON — This week the 
Supreme Court agreed to hear an 
appeal taken by Corn Products Re- 
fining Co. involving important issues 
regarding commodity market hedges 
as capital tax gain or loss items. 

Involved in this appeal are (1) 
whether commodity market futures 
deals are true hedges which result 
in capital gains and losses or only 
ordinary gains or losses, and (2) 
whether commodity contracts. are not 
merely wash sales which are subject 
to full tax rate. 

Specifically, the Corn Products 
company contention appears to be 
that on forward sales by it at an 
open price and hedged in a future 
market contract, such a transaction 
constitutes a bona fide hedge and 
consequently should be classed as a 
long term capital gain or loss. 
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Rufus A. Barackman 
Honored by AACC 


CHICAGO — Rufus A. Barackman, 
Victor Chemical Works, Chicago, and 
past president of the national organi- 
zation of the American Assn. of 
Cereal Chemists, was presented a 
scroll in recognition of his service 
during his term of office as president 
of the organization Jan. 3 in Chicago. 

The presentation ceremony took 
place at the monthly meeting of the 
Midwest Section of the AACC, held 
at the Midland Hotel here. Speaker 
for the evening was Frank R. 
Schwain, Procter & Gamble Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, president of the AACC. 
Mr. Schwain introduced Victor E. 
Marx, secretary-treasurer of the 
American Society of Bakery Engi- 
neers, Chicago, who made the pre- 
sentation to Mr. Barackman. 

During his talk, Mr. Schwain dis- 
cussed general aspects of quality 
control, remarking that every plant 
should have such a department. All 
departments, including production, 
sales and laboratory, should be rep- 
resented at its organization. 

The next meeting of the Midwest 
AACC will be Feb. 7. 
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M. Fleming Ross, Member 
Of Prominent Kansas 
Milling Family, Dies 


NEWTON, KANSAS—M. Fleming 
Ross, 44, vice president of American 
Flours, Inc., Newton, and member of 
the prominent Kansas milling family, 
died Jan. 4 following an illness of 
several months. 

Mr. Ross was the son of G. Murray 
Ross, president of the milling corpora- 
tion. He was a grandson of the late 
George B. Ross, founder of the mill- 
ing group which includes the Ross 
Milling Co., Hunter Milling Co., 
American Flours, Inc., Wichita Term- 
inal Elevator Co. and until recently 
the Whitewater Flour Mills Co. 

Mr. Ross, in addition to being an 
American Flours executive, was a di- 
rector of the Wichita Terminal Ele- 
vator Co. and the Hunter Milling Co., 
Wellington, Kansas. He moved to 
Newton in 1943 from Ottawa, Kansas, 
where he was associated with the 
Ross Milling Co. 

Born in Alden, Kansas, Mr. Ross 
attended high school in Ottawa, Kan- 
sas, and graduated from Ottawa Uni- 
versity. He joined his family in the 
operation of the Ross Milling Co. 
after graduation from college. He is 
a veteran of World War II. 

Surviving in addition to his parents 
are the widow, Mrs. Catherine Ross, 
a daughter, Miss Susan Catherine 
Ross, and a sister, Miss Genevieve 
Ross, also of Newton. Funeral serv- 
ices were held Jan. 7 at St. Mat- 
thew’s Episcopal Church in Newton 
and burial was in the Greenwood 
Cemetery, Newton. 
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UNITED STATES GRAIN STOCKS 

Commercial stocks of grains in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the U.S. 
at the close of the week ending Jan. 1, 
1955, and Jan. 3, 1954, as reported to the 
Grain Branch of the Production & Market- 
ing Administration of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture in bushels (000's omitted): 





Canadian 
7-American—, -—in bond— 
Jan. Jan. Jan. Jan. 

a. 3, ae 3, 
1955 1954 1955 1954 
Whemt ...es2 374,492 316,765 236 1,162 
CPR «ove dbeos 60,262 43,103 vie ese 
Oats ........ 20,056 18,295 5,436 6,768 
_ . Sees 10,940 11,028 1,123 726 
Barley 27,518 12,659 2,337 2,724 


Stocks of U.S. bonded grain in store and 
afloat in Canadian markets Jan. 1, fig- 
ures for corresponding date of a year ago 
given in parentheses (000's omitted): corn, 
906 (1,124) bu. 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 





C, M. Galvin, crop forecaster of 
the Francis I. duPont Co., Chicago 
addressed the Des Moines Feed & 
Grain Club, Des Moines, Iowa, Jan. 
10 on the subject, “Crop Forecast- 
ing.” 

a 

Kansas City visitors from the head- 
quarters of Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis, 
last week included Robert Wood- 
worth, Jr. and Orville Fisher. 


E, A, Wall, president and manager 


of the Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co., 
McPherson, Kansas, called on the 
trade in Kansas City Jan. 5. 

* 


In Kansas City on business Jan. 5 
was Robert M, Pease, vice president 
of the Colorado Milling & Elevator 
Co., Denver. 


George A. Aylsworth of the Chi- 
cago Great Western Railroad, Kansas 
City, who suffered a stroke about 
five weeks ago, has been removed 
from the St. Mary’s Hospital and is 
now resting at the home of a son, 
Allyn Aylsworth, 6009 Buena Vista, 
Mission, Kansas. 

& 

Visitors in Kansas City Jan. 4 in- 
cluded J. A. Mactier, president, and 
C. B. Hanson, vice president, Ne- 
braska Consolidated Mills Co. 
Omaha. 

* 


John Novak, export sales manager 
for the Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, 
and Mrs. Novak are vacationing in 
Alabama and Tennessee. 

& 

B. A, Cash-Reed, food and agricul- 

tural attache at the British Embassy 


DEATHS 


Andrew E. McInerney, 49, Mis- 
souri state grain warehouse commis- 
sioner, Kansas City, died Jan. 7. 
Funeral services were held in Kansas 
City Jan. 11 and burial was at the 
Mount Calvary Cemetery, Leaven- 
worth, Kansas. Survivors include his 
widow, Mrs. Helen E. McInerney, a 
son, Robert J. McInerney, and a 
daughter, Mrs. Lawrence: Silks of 
Kansas City. 











James H. Cosgriff, 77, former vice 
president and general manager of 
the Black Rock Milling Corp., Buf- 
falo, N.Y., died Jan. 5 in a Buffalo 
hospital after a long illness. He also 
had served as vice president and 
general manager of Park & Pollard 
Co. of Boston in charge of its Buffalo 
office. In later years he served as 
president of the P & P Car Line, Inc., 
Buffalo refrigerator car manufac- 
turer. 


M. Fleming Ross, 44, vice presi- 


dent of American Flours, Inc., New- ' 


ton, Kansas, and member of the 
prominent Kansas milling family, 
died recently. More details will be 
found on this page. 


Robert P. O’Brien, 50, feed and 
grain executive, died after a short 
illness. Details on page 21. 


Percy T. Storr, 60,“vice president 
of Food Materials Corp., New York, 
died Jan. 3. Details on page 15. 


in Washington, was made Commander 
of the Order of St. Michael and St. 
George in the honors awarded by 
Queen Elizabeth to mark the New 
Year. C. D. B. Ellis, a former presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
Corn and Agricultural Merchants, 
was made a Commander of the Order 
of the British Empire. 8. H. Titford, 
secretary of the London Corn Trade 
Assn. 1919-1954, was made an Officer 
of the same order and A, R. Turner, 
secretary of the Hull Corn Trade 
Assn. was appointed a Member. 
= 

J. LeRoy Welsh, president of the 
Butler-Welsh Grain Co., was elected 
president of the University of Ne- 
braska Board of Regents Jan. 8. Mr. 
Welsh, who has been on the board 
eight years, was elected to a new 
six-year term on the board last No- 
vember. 


Herman Steen, vice president, Mill- 
ers National Federation, Chicago, 
was in Minneapolis visiting mills on 
Jan. 5. 
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Flying Flour Sacks 
To Mark GMI Jubilee 


MINNEAPOLIS—An armada of 75 
flying flour sacks will be unleashed 
in Minneapolis Jan. 13. Flights are 
also scheduled in 47 other cities 
throughout the nation. 

The invasion of plastic balloons, 
each shaped like a flour sack 8 ft. 
wide and 12 ft. tall, will be a high- 
light of the diamond jubilee observ- 
ance of Gold Medal flour. In 1880 at 
the international exposition held in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, this product re- 
ceived the gold medal award for its 
miller, General Mills, Inc. 

Commemorating this span of 75 
years, one of the balloons will carry 
a certificate worth $1,880 and another 
balloon will carry a certificate worth 
$1,955, each to be redeemed by Gen- 
eral Mills for the finder’s selected 
church, club or charity. 

All of the other balloons will carry 
$75 certificates. 

The certificates will be protected 
by a sealed capsule to be inserted 
in the helium-filled balloons which, 
under certain weather conditions, 
may travel to distant sections of U.S. 

The former Washburn Crosby com- 
pany of Minneapolis, a predecessor 
company of General Mills, named the 
flour Gold Medal after its “Super- 
lative” brand received the interna- 
tional exposition award, Just a year 
before, in 1879, the company became 
the first in the world to have a com- 
pletely automatic roller mill. It also 
had developed practical application 
of the middlings purifier which helped 
make spring wheat usable. This ac- 
complished what was known as the 
“milling revolution” that transferred 
flour manufacture from a small grist 
mill basis *o the modern merchant 
mill era, GMI points out. 

Gold Medal flour is manufactured 
at Amarillo, Texas; Buffalo, Chicago, 
El Reno, Okla., Great Falls, Mont., 
Johnson City, Tenn., Kansas City, 
Mo., Los Angeles, Louisville, Ky., 


Minneapolis, Ogden, Utah, Spokane, 
Tacoma, Vallejo, Cal., Wichita, Kan- 
sas, and Wichita Falls, Texas. 
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WASHINGTON—An over-all look 
at the feed supply picture shows that 
a record supply of feed grains and 
other concentrates is available for 
the 1954-55 season, and the supply 
is near record per animal unit. 

This is pointed out by the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture in a review 
last week of the feed situation. 

The total supply of all feed con- 
centrates for 1954-55 is estimated at 
about 181 million tons, the largest on 
record and 5% larger than in 1953-54. 
The total 1954 grain crop was among 
the largest in history, and the carry- 
over of feed grains and the supply 
of by-product feeds are the largest 
of record. The estimated supply of 
high protein feeds for 1954-55 is a 
little larger than last year. This in- 
cludes a record large 1954-55 supply 
of oilseed cake and meal. 

Balanced against these feed sup- 
plies is an expansion this year in 
livestock production, principally hogs. 
A 3% increase in grain-cons 
animal units is in prospect for 1954- 
55. Allowing for this increase, the 
supply of feed concentrates per ani- 
mal unit is still a little larger than 
last year and only slightly below the 
1950-51 record. 

The 1954 production of feed grains 
was estimated at about 122 million 
tons, a little larger than in 1953. The 
carryover of feed grains into 1954-55 
totaled about 32 million tons, the 
largest on record. Imports of feed 
grains will be smaller than in 1953-54 
because of import restrictions on oats 
and barley. 

The total supply of the four feed 
grains for 1954-55 is estimated at 
154.8 million tons, 8 million tons 
larger than last year. This year’s sup- 
ply includes a slightly smaller corn 
supply than last year but much larger 
supplies of oats, barley and grain 
sorghums. 

Utilization of feed grains and other 
concentrates in 1954-55 is expected to 
be a little heavier than in 1953-54. 
If the rate of feeding per animal unit 
is about the same as average, almost 
131 million tons of feed concentrates 
would be fed in 1954-55—about 5 
million tons more than in 1953-54. 
Taking in other uses and exports, 
total utilization of all feed concen- 
trates would be about 148 million tons, 
leaving a carryover at the end of 
the 1954-55 season equal to the rec- 
ord 32 million tons at the beginning 
of this year. 

The number of grain-consuming 
animal units fed annually for the 
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Record Supply of Feed Grains and 
Concentrates Available, USDA Reports 


year beginning Oct. 1, 1954, is esti- 
mated at 173 million, compared with 
167.6 million the previous year. The 
supply per animal unit for 1954-55 is 
1.05 ton, compared with 1.03 ton the 
year before. 

Here’s the way the feed grain and 
oilseed -meal situation looks: 

Corn—The 1954-55 supply is now 
estimated at 3,884 million bushels, 78 
million less than last year. This in- 
cludes a record carryover of 918 mil- 
lion bushels. About 725 million bush- 
els of the carryover were owned or 
controlled by CCC. This would mean 
the supply of corn outside the support 
program at the beginning of the cur- 
rent marketing year was only about 
3,150 million bushels, compared with 
3,400 million last year. Because of 
the smaller supply and increased 
feeding, “free market” supplies may 
become tight later in the season. Al- 
lowing for a little heavier disappear- 
ance this year, the corn carryover 
next Oct. 1 will be smaller than the 
record carryover at the start of this 
season. 

Oats—The total oats supply for the 
July-June marketing year, including 
40 million bushels in imports, is esti- 
mated at 1,774 million bushels, 15% 
larger than in 1953-54. Domestic dis- 
appearance of oats this year will be 
somewhat larger than the 1,306 mil- 
lion bushels consumed last year. The 
carryover next July 1 will set a new 
record of more than 300 million bush- 
els 

harley—The total barley supply for 
1954-55, including an allowance of 
30 million bushels for imports, is 471 
million bushels, 42% larger than in 
1953-54. Domestic disappearance and 
exports will total considerably larger 
for the entire marketing year. A rec- 
ord carryover, 125 million bushels, is 
in prospect for July 1, 1955. 

Grain Sorghums—The total supply 
is estimated at 226 million bushels, 
much larger than in the last two 
years. Consumption and exports will 
increase but the carryover next Oct. 1 
will be larger than the 22 million 
bushels carried over Oct. 1, 1954. 

Oilseed cake and meal—The supply 
of oilseed cake and meal available 
for feeding in 1954-55 is expected to 
be the largest on record, totaling 
around 9.2 million tons—about 600,- 
000 tons larger than in 1953-54. The 
record soybean crop and prospective 
record production of soybean meal are 
largely responsible for the big supply 
this year. 

The quantity of soybean meal 


available for feeding is expected to 
be around 6 million tons, or more 
than a fifth larger than in 1953-54, 
USDA said. On the other hand, the 
supply of cottonseed cake and meal 
probably will be around 400,000 tons 
below the big supply of almost 2.9 
million tons fed in 1953-54. Supplies 
of linseed and copra meals will be 
about the same as last year, while 
peanut: meal supplies will be the 
smallest in recent years. 

All high-protein feeds—Supplies of 
high protein feeds other than oilseed 
cake and meal are expected to con- 
tinue close to last year’s level so that 
the total supply of all high protein 
feeds is expected to be a little larger 
than last year. Measured in terms 
of soybean meal equivalent, the total 
tonnage available for feed in 1954-55 
is estimated at 11,880,000 tons—about 
500,000 tons more than last year. The 
quantity per high-protein feed-con- 
suming animal unit is estimated at 
217 lb., compared with 211 Ib. the 
previous year. 

Based on recent indications, USDA 
made estimates of high protein feed 
supplies available for feeding during 
the year beginning Oct. 1, 1954, on 
a soybean meal equivalent basis. The 
1954-55 estimates, with comparisons, 
are: 

Oilseed meal—8,477,000 tons, com- 
pared with 7,811,000 tons in 1953-54. 

Animal protein — 2,622,000 tons, 
compared with 2,780,000 tons. 

Grain protein—781,000 tons, com- 
pared with 782,000 tons. 

Total—11,880,000 tons, against 11,- 
373,000 tons. 
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New Feed Mill Planned 
At Emporia, Kansas 


EMPORIA, KANSAS—The Teich- 
graeber Milling Co. has announced 
plans for immediate construction of 
a new feed mill in Emporia. W. E. 
Teichgraeber, president, said the 
plant will be erected on a site of 
the Teichgraeber elevator in the 
southwestern part of the town and 
will have a capacity of 100 tons per 
eight hours. 

Chalmers & Borton Construction 
Co., Hutchinson, will build the mill, 
with work beginning about Feb. 1. 

The present mill of the firm will 
continue to operate. Later the com- 
pany’s offices will be moved to the 
new site. 

The new plant will have a storage 
capacity for 60,000 bu. of grain. It 
will contain 28 bins for processed 
feeds and will have molasses storage 
space for five tank cars. 
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J. E. ROBINSON HONORED — J. 


Ellis Robinson (left), chairman of 
the board and treasurer of Lindsey- 
Robinson & Co., Inc., Roanoke, Va., 
recently received an engraved silver 
tray and a diamond pin in celebra- 
tion of his 50th anniversary with the 
company. Shown making the presen- 
tation is C. Grattan Lindsey, Jr., com- 
pany president, During Mr. Robinson’s 
half century with the firm, the com- 
pany has been known by several 
names—Gambill & Davis, 1904-09; 
Robinson, Lanford & Co., 1909-10; Da- 
vis, Robinson & Co., 1910-12; Lind- 
sey-Robinson & Co., 1912-54. The 
company started as a flour miller and 
became a wholesale distributor of 
flour and grain products after the 
mill was destroyed by fire. In 1932 
the company again resumed milling of 
flour and feeds when it moved to its 
present location. Mr. Robinson has 
taken an active part in the growth 
of the company, which serves a six- 
state area of the Southeast. 





Burton Joseph Buys 
Gruen Watch Co. Stock 


CINCINNATI—Burton M. Joseph, 
president of I. S. Joseph Co., Inc., 
Minneapolis, Minn., and head of the 
American Feed Stores Home Organi- 
zation, a voluntary group of feed 
stores, was one of three purchasers 
of approximately 75,000 shares of 
stock in the Gruen Watch Co. While 
the purchase price was not an- 
nounced, Gruen stock has been selling 
over-the-counter recently at about 
$16 a share. 

The purchase was made from the 
Gruen family, and it is. understood 
that Mr. Joseph and the other new 
stockholders will become members of 
the Gruen board of directors, and 
will take an active interest in the 
80-year-old watch manufacturing 
firm, which is headquartered here. 





AUTHORITATIVE PROPERTY VALUATIONS 





FOR... 


Proper Insurance Coverage—Proof of Loss 
Plant Record Systems—Depreciation 
Purchase, Sale or Merger 


Cost Accounting 
Stock and Bond Issues 


Records of Invested Capital 


SINCE 1925 





SERVICE COMPANY 


605 FOURTH AVENUE SOUTH 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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WHEAT LOAN 


(Continued on page 28) 





at approximately 150 million bushels. 
The CCC loan account shows only 
approximately 10 million bushels 
pledged under loan at the farm level 
as of Dec. 15, 1954, which would in- 
dicate that the farmer is sitting on 
beans to the tune of almost 140 mil- 
lion bushels. 

Trade sources, when asked to com- 
ment on the bean situation, saw little 
less than substantially lower prices 





VAN WALBEEK’'S HANDEL- 
MAATSCHAPPL N.V. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Ungerplein 2 Rotterdam, Holland 
Cable Address: “Interest-Rotterdam” 
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for beans followed by a mid-summer 
rise and subsequent decline when and 
if the farmer revealed intentions to 
produce another large crop. 

Market-wise, it looks like the farm- 
er against the market in beans un- 
less farmers show a sudden last min- 
ute rush to put beans into the gov- 
ernment loan program. 

While the official USDA reports on 
loan programs and farm stocks are 
not and probably cannot be coordin- 
ated, they disclose a working pattern 
for the grain buyers. 

Farm holdings of feed grains are, 
as of Jan. 1, approximately 78.2 mil- 
lion tons as compared with 76 mil- 
lion tons last year. Considering de- 
mand as registered by grain consum- 
ing animal units as compared with 
this estimated supply, the per unit 
distribution of this supply is almost 
equal to that of last year. 

For all feed grains, the farm stocks 
as reported by USDA are substantial- 





The MARK 


of an 
ACCEPTED 
APPRAISAL 


— but this 

is nota 

“Rubber Stamp" 
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Each PATCHIN Appraisal is made 
for the individual plant with 
personal care and detail 


“If It's Worth Insuring It’s Worth Appraising” 


PATCHIN APPRAISALS 
4005 Vernon Ave. 
Minneapolis 16, Minnesota 
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MICROFILM EDITION OF THE NORTHWESTERN 
MILLER NOW AVAILABLE 


FOR LIBRARIES AND COMPANIES with microfilm facilities, 
The Northwestern Miller is now available in microfilm form, begin- 
ning with volume 241-244, covering the complete set of issues for 
the year 1950 and continuing through volumes 249-250 for the year 
1953. Subsequent volumes will be issued annually by University 


One of the most pressing problems facing all types of libraries 
is that of providing adequate space for a constant flood of publica- 
tions. Periodicals pose an especially difficult problem because of 
their bulk and number. For this reason, many libraries and other 
users of microfilm equipment are substituting microfilm editions for 
their paper copies after the latter have passed their period of 


The microfilm is in the form of positive microfilm, furnished 
on suitably labeled metal reels, each covering an entire volume. 
Orders should be addressed to University Microfilms, 313 N. First 
Street, Ann Arbor, Mich. The cost of each yearly edition is approxi- 





ly higher than the same date in 1954, 
with the exception of corn, which is 
down approximately 3.5%. 


Wheat Reports 

Returning to the wheat report of 
CCC and the USDA farm stock re- 
port, impoundings in the CCC loan 
program this year are down substan- 
tially in all positions from the 1953 
crop year. CCC reported on Decem- 
ber 15, 1953, that farmers had 
pledged more than 430 million bush- 
els to the government price umbrella 
—of which better than 153 million 
bushels were held at the farm level. 
This year the total impoundings are 
only 350 million bushels as of De- 
cember 15, and the farm-stored por- 
tion is only approximately 104 million 
bushels. 

This year the farm-held loan stocks 
are slightly lower percentage-wise 
than last year. The overall reduction 
in the CCC loan account must be at- 
tributed to the reduction in wheat 
acreage this crop year under acreage 
allotment programs. 


Soft Red Wheat 

With export pressure on soft red 
wheat, perhaps the best analysis of 
the wheat farm stock report should 
be focused on that variety. In 1954 
farm-stored loans amounted to ap- 
proximately 29.5 million bushels, 
whereas in 1955 the farm held loan 
stocks were 21.9 million bushels. At 
the -warehouse level loan commit- 
ments in 1954 were as of Dec. 15 
32 million bushels, whereas in 1955 
they amounted to approximately 33.7 
million bushels. 

From those comparisons, it may be 
seen that at the farm level there 
has been a sharp reduction following 
the acreage reduction, but there is 
barely little difference in the CCC 
loan account at the warehouse level. 

Incidentally, most of the shifts in 
these categories occurred in Ohio, 
where farm storage fell by about 50% 
from last year and the warehouse 
storage account fell only about one 
third. In every other soft red wheat 
state except Ohio, the warehouse im- 





Interstate 
GRAIN CORPORATION 
KANSAS CITY 


ENID . FORT WORTH 
CAPACITY 5,000,000 BUS 
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poundings for CCC loans increased in 
1955. 

At the farm level all CCC loan im- 
poundings dropped below the 1954 
level except in Missouri, where there 
was approximately a 25% increase. 
Michigan showed a substantial drop 
in farm loan commitments this year 
from last when the official figures re- 
vealed farmers put 7.7 million bush- 
els of soft wheat under farm loan as 
against only 3.6 million this year. 

Soft red wheat is going to be a 
somewhat hot export item as the 
price-conscious foreign buyers reach 
for this winter over hard winters or 
soft white wheat in the Pacific North- 
west where ocean bottom freight is 
becoming a major obstacle to export 
business. 

Offsetting this farm stock situation 
as reported by USDA this week, other 
segments of USDA are featuring in- 
creased export business which looms 
large now but may not be substan- 
tiated in the final results of export 
liftings. 











WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion. All Want Ads 
cash with order. 





HELP WANTED 
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SECOND MILLER—FOR SPRING WHEAT 
mill. Experienced in all phases of milling. 
Replies strictly confidential Address 380, 
The Northwestern Miller, 612 Board of 
Trade Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


SECOND MILLER—FOR HARD WHEAT 
mill <-State graduate but not 
necessary Must be under 50. Replies 
strictly confidential. Address 379, The 
Northwestern Miller, 612 Board of Trade 
Bldg Kansas City, Mo 


esire 








IMPORTANT MILLING NEWS 


Sterwin Now Offers 
A Complete Maturing 
and Bleaching Service 











° HY. KURE*. Revolution- 
©w method of 

‘ ine Dioxide 

ing and bleaching flour 

4 STERWIN CHLORINATOR 
n accurate device for 

metering even the most mj 

nute quantities of chlorine my 


* OXYLITE® 
efficient, econ 
bleaching age 


Omical flour 
t. 
For information os 


our Floy : 
Ontract, write direct sgservice 


e * 


FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
1128-25 Merriam Bivd., Kansas City, Kansas 
SPECIALISTS IN FLOUR MATURING, 


BLEACHING, ENRICHMENT. 
* TRADEMARK 











MACHINERY WANTED 


Vv iitieeiditenenninnane 
ceeeeateeeniiamasie anal 

WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. B. Hagan, Box 674, Jefferson City, Mo. 











MACHINERY FOR SALE 
a ] 
ONE NO. 2, 120 BU. FORSTER WHEAT 
Conditioner complete all controls, boiler, 
cooling tower, motors and related equip- 
ment At a bargain: two 250 H.P. Syn 
motors, one G.E.; one Allis Chalmers, in- 
cluding starting equipment, exciters; one 
600 R.P.M. both with 360 R.P.M. output 
on shafts with drives. Four 50 H.P. 
flange mounted motors for California Pel- 
let Mills, one explosion proof; one 7% 
H.P. Entoleter Aspirator 3450 R.P.M., 
BG1; three BF2, 5 H.P. Flour Entoleters; 
Sutton Gravity Separator BX100 with 
stoner: No. 5 Forster Feed Dresser, two 
horizontal mixers ™ and 1% ton; one 
Rotor Lift; 10 H.P. R-M Air Con- 
Richmond 8A Gyro Sift- 
Sewing Machines and 
Stands—two new. All sizes roller mills, 
pellet steamers; 20 H.P. Hoff- 
man Vacuum System. Also complete 
equipment 400-ton modern feed mill and 
5,000-sack flour mill. Write for list. Bar- 
gain prices. Ross Machine & Mill Supply, 
Inc., 12 N.E. 28th St., Phone Jackson 
8-2132, Oklahoma City, Okla. 














26’x12” 
veying System; 
er; five Hoepner 


coolers, 





EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 














ioeiedill v J 
MILL MACHINERY 
Good Guaranteed Machinery 
“RITE TO ROSS” 
“Complete list on request over 1000 items” 
will hi sifters, swing 


machines, H.D. pellet mills, Carter Discs, 
other good items. Rolls our Specialty. 
ROSS MACHINE & MILL SUPPLY, INC. 
12 N. E. 28th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 





Jan. 14—National Soft Wheat Mill- 
ers Assn.; Brown Hotel, Louisville, 
Ky.; vice pres., Paul M. Marshall, 
1367 Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago 
4, Ill, 

Jan. 14-15—Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Committee; New 
York City; Sec., Raymond J. Walter, 
511 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

Jan, 16-18 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn.; William Penn Hotel, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Sec., Theo. Staab, 5700 
North St., Phil., Pa. 

Jan. 18-21 — National Macaroni 
Manufacturers Assn. winter meeting; 
Flamingo Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla.; 
Sec., Robert M. Green, 139 N. Ash- 
land Ave., Palatine, Il. 

Jan. 22-24 — Ohio Bakers Assn.; 
Deshler-Hilton Hotel, Columbus, 
Ohio; Sec., Roy Ferguson, Seneca 
Hotel, Columbus. 

Jan. 23-25—Indiana Grain and Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Claypool Hotel, In- 
dianapolis; Sec., Fred K. Sale, 600 
Board of Trade Bldg., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Jan. 30-Feb. 2 — Potomac States 
Bakers Assn., Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
Baltimore; sec., Emmet Cary, 16 Mc- 
Clellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 

Feb. 3-5—Michigan State Millers 
Assn.; Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel, De- 
troit; sec., H. S. Cowgill, Amendt 
Milling Co., Monroe, Mich. 

Feb. 6-8—Tri-State Bakers Assn.; 
Jung Hotel, New Orleans, La.; sec., 
Sidney Baudier, Jr., 624 Gravier St., 
New Orleans 12, La. 

Feb. 7-8—Grain Processing Machin- 
ery Manufactures Assn.; Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, IL; sec., Ray- 
mond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17, N. ¥ 

Feb. 16—Mutual Millers and Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Hotel Statler, Buf- 
falo, N.Y.; Sec., Mrs. Gustavus A. 
Bentley, 41 Chautauqua Ave., James- 
town, N.Y. 

Feb. 20-22—Colorado Grain, Mill- 
ing & Feed Dealers Assn.; Shirley- 
Savoy Hotel, Denver, Colo.; Sec., 
Ralph Booze, 605 Mining Exchange 
Bldg., Denver 2, Colo. 

Feb. 20-22—Ohio Grain and Feed 
Dealers Assn., Inc.; Deshler-Hilton 
Hotel, Columbus, Ohio; Sec., H. Ralph 
Kagay, 65 N. Roys Ave., Columbus, 
Ohio. 

March 4-5—Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Comm.; Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago; Sec., Raymond 
J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York 
17, N.Y. 

March 6—Bakery Equipment Mfrs. 
Assn.; Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago; sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

March 7-10—American Society of 
Bakery Engineers; Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, Tll.; Sec., Victor E. 
Marx, 1354 LaSalle- Wacker Bldg., 
121 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, TI. 


March 18-15 — New York State 
Assn. of Manufacturing Retail Bak- 
ers, Inc.; Hotel Syracuse, Syracuse. 
N.Y.; Gen. Chmn., John McNamara, 
118 E. Fayette St., Syracuse 2, N.Y. 


March 22-23—South Dakota Bak- 
ers Assn.; Cataract Hotel, Sioux 
Falls; Sec., William J. Fetter, P.O. 
Box 4381, Rapid City, So. Dak. 


April 1-2—Association of Operative 
Millers, combined meeting at Ohio 
Valley District and Wolverine Dis- 
trict; La Fontaine Hotel, Hunting- 
ton, Ind.; sec., A. D. Bosely, 6510 
Barr-Will Drive, Indianapolis, Ind. 


April 12—Pennsylvania Div. No. 4, 
Allied Trades of the Baking Indus- 
try; Abraham Lincoln Hotel, Reading, 
Pa.; sec., J. C. Hendrickson, Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc., 3919 “M” St., Phil- 
adelphia 24, Pa. 


April 14-16— Southern Bakers 
Assn.; Vinoy Park Hotel, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla.; sec., E. P. Cline, 703 
Henry Grady Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


April 17-19—Texas Bakers Assn.; 
San Antonio; Sec., Nell DeLancey, ow 
1316 W. Twohig St., San Angelo, a a 
Texas. 


Apr. 18-20—Pacific Northwest Bak- 
ers Conference; Multnomah Hotel, 
Portland, Ore.; Sec., Roger Williams, 
1138 Jefferson St., Salem, Ore. 
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April 18-20—Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry of Southern Cali- 
fornia; Sec., Phil Seitz, P.O. Box 518, 
Montrose, Cal. 

April 21-23—Self-Rising Flour In- 
stitute, Inc.; Edgewater Gulf Hotel, 
Edgewater Park, Miss.; Sec., Allen R. 





ST. LOUIS, 


J. F. IMBS MILLING CO, ** {3 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 





Selected 
MILLING — 
WHEATS 


Choice hard and soft wincer wheats to fill 
the most exacting milling requirements. We 
offer complete coverage of all major wheat 
gtowing areas. We originate wheat from 
our 56 country elevators in four southwest- 
ern states and maintain large terminal stor- 
age facilities. Total elevator capacity of 
8,500,000 bushels. Call us for your wheat 
and coarse grain requirements. 


HARD AND SOFT WHEATS 
CORN « OATS e FEED GRAINS 


NORRIS 


GRAIN COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 
ST. LOUIS BALTIMORE 
TOLEDO PEORIA 
MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 
WINNIPEG LIVERPOOL 


BUFFALO 








NORRIS ELEVATOR 
Capacity 2,800,000 Bus. 
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BURLINGTON ELEVATOR 
Capacity 2,500,000 Bus. 
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KANSAS CITY SOUTHERN ELEVATOR 


Capacity 1,400,600 Bus. 
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STW ed colt To Me) mm Aol] am Lo) 0) 
as We Are of Ours, for 


‘Hread is the 
Statt of Life™ 


GIBRALTAR KANSAS BEST 


Flour Flour 


UTM @rey atte) ite lol t-te Mm melt] amit] | (am Ge) 


In the Heart of Kansas” 


Wichita, Kansas 








108 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 


ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. "ft 








Cornelius, 322 Nashville Trust Bldg., 
Nashville 3, Tenn. 

Apr. 21-24—Rocky Mountain Bak- 
ers Assn.; Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado 
Springs; Sec., Fred Linsenmaier, Box 
871, Denver 1, Colo. 

April 24-27—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America; Sans Souci Hotel, 
Miami Beach, Fla.; sec., Trudy 
Schurr, 735 W. Sheridan Road, Chi» 
cago, Til. 

May 1-4—Super Market Institute; 
Cleveland Public Auditorium, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Exec. Dir., Don Parsons, 
108 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 15, 
Mass. 

May 1-4 — Biscuit and Cracker 
Manufacturers’ Assn.; Drake Hotel, 
Chicago; Sec., Walter Dietz, 20 North 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Il. 


May 8-9—National Assn. of Flour 
Distributors; Sherman Hotel, Chica- 
go; sec., Charles A. Barnes, 149 
Broadway, New York 6, N.Y. 


May 9-10—Associated Bakers of 
Minnesota; Radisson Hotel, Minne- 
apolis; Sec., J. M. Long, 623 Four- 
teenth Ave. S.E., Minneapolis 14, 
Minn. 

May 12-13—Miller’s National Fed- 
eration; Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Sec., Herman Steen, 309 West 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Il. 


May 15-18—United States Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Assn.; Miami Beach 
Auditorium, Fla.; pres., Alfred Dor- 
man, 1511 K Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

May 15-19—American Association 
of Cereal Chemists; Chase Hotel, St. 
Louis, Mo.; Sec., American Assn. of 
Cereal Chemists, University Farm, 
St. Paul 1, Minn. 

May 20-21—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn.; Hotel Roanoke, Ro- 
anoke, Va.; vice pres., Paul M. Mar- 
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THE ORIGINAL 


BREAD ENRICHMENT 
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B-E-T’S 
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Subsidiary of Sterling Drug inc 
1450 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 18, NEW YORK 
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“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 








to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 





KNAPPEN tuueiit 


BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


AUGUSTA, MICH. PHONE 320 














ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 








STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Frank A. Tues, Pres. 


meatier Operating Union Terminal Elevator 


Francis J. Firzpatricx, Vice Pres. 
F. L. Rosensury, Secretary 











St. Joseph, Mo. 


2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 


Main Office 


STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
CHRISTOPHER Harris, 7reas. & Mer. 
Corby Building 


St. Joseph, Mo. 
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shall, 1367 Board of Trade Bidg., 
Chicago 4, Ill. 

June 4-6 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn.; Bedford Springs Hotel, Bed- 
ford, Pa.; Theo. Staab, 5700 North 
Broad St., Phil. Pa. 

June 11-13—Bakers Assn. of the 


Carolinas; Ocean Forest Hotel, Myr- 
tle Beach, N.C.; sec., Louise Skill- 
man, 2608 Portland Ave., Charlotte, 
N.C. 

June 17—Pacific Northwest Grain 
Dealers Asn., Inc.; Davenport Hotel, 
Spokane, Wash.; Sec., Pete Stallcop, 
418 Peyton Bldg., Spokane 1, Wash. 

June 20-22—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn.; the Cavalier Hotel, Vir- 
ginia Beach, Va.; sec., Emmet Cary, 
16 McClellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 

June 20-24—Grain Elevator and 
Processing Superintendents; Winni- 
peg, Man., Can.; Sec., Dean M. Clark, 
Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago. 


KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


IN< 


Flour Brokers 
OMAHA, NEB 
York 


New San Francisco 








H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 








KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 
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June 23-25—Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Mfrs. Assn.; Northernaire, 
Three Lakes, Wis.; Sec., Raymond J. 
Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York 
St,. Re 


Sept. 11-183—Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil, Inc.; Natural Bridge, Va.; sec., 
Harold K. Wilder, 5 S. 12th St., Rich- 
mond, Va. 


Oct. 1-6—Baking Industry Exposi- 
tion (American Bakers Assn., Bak- 
ery Equipment Manufacturers 
Assn.); Atlantic City, N.J.; sec., Har- 
old Fiedler, American Bakers Assn., 


20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Hl. 
Oct. 6-8—Natl. Bakery Suppliers 
Assn.; Shelburne Hotel, Atlantic 


City, N.J.; sec., Philip W. Orth, Jr., 
304 E. Florida St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


1956 


April 8-11—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America; Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago; Sec., Trudy Schurr, ARBA, 735 
W. Sheridan Road, Chicago 13, Il. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Gingerbread Men 


NEW YORK—tThe Fleischmann di- 
vision of Standard Brands, Inc., is 
sending its holiday greetings to bakers 
this year via gingerbread men. The 
company, in its annual message to 
the baking industry, has illustrated 
its Christmas poem with a series of 
these little people, who are shown 
tracing the history of Christmas bak- 
ing from the days of the kitchen 
wood stove at home to the present 
time when these goods are bought 
from the bakery. “The things you’ve 
made when your work is done,” the 
company’s greetings point out, “will 
help every family to have more fun 
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W. DE BOER & CO. 


HAMBURG 1 
Messberghof 
Flour, cereals, feed, grains, etc. 
IMPORTERS 
Cable Address: ‘‘Wedeboer” 








COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: ‘‘Coventry,”’ London 


N. V.. indvstrie Mantechappy 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 


Heerengracht 209 
AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 





Importers of 


FLOUR + OFFALS - STARCH 








PILLMAN & PHILLIPS, LTD. 


26, CORN EXCHANGE CHAMBEKS 
SEETHING LANE, LONDON E.C.3 


FLOUR CEREALS and CEREAL 
PRODUCTS 





D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
106 Hope Street GLASGOW, c.2 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 








ICE LIVERPOOL LEITH 
OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL and BRISTOL DUBLIN BELFAST 
._ 
Anno 1876 
VERHOEFF & ZOON's WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPY N. V. 155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. 5 
ROTTERDAM Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
Flour Importers 17 St. Nicholas St.. ABERDEEN 
Also handling bakers’ sundries 26/28 High St., KIRKCALDY 
Cables: Radium Corr.: P.O. Box 6 Cable: 


“Philip,” Dundee 








STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Lt. 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CERBALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street 
Cable Address: 


LONDON, E. ©. 3 
“Famed,” London 





OMAR JORDAN 
GRAIN, FLOUR, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
Oslo, Norway 
Cable Address: “CATOR,” Oslo 








GRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
ard at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


" Cable Address: “CaMELiia,” Glasgow 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘"Marve.,"’ Glasgow 














NEW YORK BOSTON . the flavorsome goodies in endless 
PHILADELPHIA array which say, best of all, ‘Happy 
Holiday’ !” 
| - 
JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. Anno 1876 
DOMESTIC EXPORT wy ERHOEFF & t ZOON's 
FLOUR ROTTERDAM ye 
P. O. Box 646 781 LaSalle st. aa Ph. ey ae 
NEW ORLEANS, U. 8. A. | Cables: eaten "Gae.: P.O. a 6 





Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy.. NEW YORK5,N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 


-FLOUR—— 








ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘‘Drptoma,"’ Glasgow 








FELIX COHEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 
36, Mauritsweg (Postbox 196) 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Reference: De Twentsche Bank 


Cable Address: ‘“Felixcohen” 








TROELS FODE 


MILLERS’ AGENT & IMPORTER 
Kompagnistraede 32, COPENHAGEN, K. 
». K 
Specializes in Flour, Cereals, 
and Bakers’ Supplies 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Trofo,” Copenhagen 


Feed 








Established 1885 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Heslenfeld,”’ Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 











WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FJ_OUR pomestic 


410 Wilford Building 
33rd and Arch Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 


N.Y, Se VAN DEN BERGH’S 
KONINKLUKE FABRIEKEN 
P. BOX 82, ROTTERDAM 
BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
References: 
De Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 
¢ The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address: “‘Locomotion,” Rotterdam 








Cable Address: ‘‘Topri’’, London 


SIDNEY SMITH 
ie FEED & man ) LTD. . 
Mark Lane NDON, E 
= PLOUR GRAIN, vEnD, CORN ro 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A B C Sth Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 














FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C 2 


Cc. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,”’ Glasgow 








FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
FEED, ETC, 

20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
Oable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 











S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 


IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMBEALS, 
GRAIN 





GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 


Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, 


SINCE 1889 








Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
52, Mark Lane, 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 163, Hope Street, GLASGOW : ames wore: ne ae 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo,” Glasgow Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 
a 
COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS Cable Address: “DorFEAcH,”’ London N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 


w/h P. C. VIS & CO. 
AMSTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 








Company, Inc. 
“The Clearing House For Clears” 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Board of Trade Bldg. - Baltimore 0338 








Teletype KC 535 


IMPORTERS 
Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 


Cable Address: ‘ANCcHOR,”’ Belfast 














PHONE L. D. 8 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL LONDON, E. C. 3 Established 1874 Cable Address: “Visco” 
GILBERT JACKSON ren eens heparan Lid. 47-48 Damrak STOLF & CO.,LTD. Address: “Cleo” 


AMSTERDAM, 


Solicit offers directly from export millers all grades hardwheat, 
softwheat and springwheat flours 


Pro-forma contract stating terms and conditions in full 


will be sent 


HOLLAND 


on request 
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Service Headquarters 


The Northwestern Miller is proud of its service program which 
for more than eighty years has been valuable to its adver- 
tisers and to the industries. with which they are associated. 





The Northwestern Miller, 
a weekly news magazine de- 
signed to meet the essential 
needs of the flour industry and 
edited with the guiding princi- 
ple that a well-informed man- 
agement is the industry’s great- 
est asset. 





ee =f | ee fs 
EXCLUSIVE SERVICE-TO-ADVERTISERS 





Bulletin Services, including 
spot news bulletins and a week- 
ly Washington Report, which 
reach advertisers by first class 
mail, supplemented by tele- 
phone, telegraph and teletype 
service on urgent news. 











Almanack, an annual statis- 
tical and reference work. This 
source book is the only one of 
its kind in existence and has 
for years filled the industry’s 
urgent need for statistical in- 
formation. 










A LIST OF 
FLOUR MILLS 





EXCLUSIVE SERVICE-TO-ADVERTISERS 


List Services. The List of 
Flour Mills, only one of its 
kind, has been compiled and 
published periodically for the 
past half century. The List of 
Flour Brands is also an ex- 
clusive service. 





The Northwestern Miller 
Library, for reference and re- 
search. This special library has 
been carefully built over the 
years to provide the most com- 
plete source for historical and 
statistical information. 


PLUS: -- 
Special Services 


EXCLUSIVE SERVICE-TO-ADVERTISERS 


Special Services, in the tra- 
dition of The Northwestern 
Miller, are always available to 
advertisers to meet individual 
needs, fulfilling the promise: 
“Service Headquarters for the 
Milling and Grain Industries.” 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable service program to its advertisers. 


Are you using this advantage in your operations? Ask for more details .. . 





THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. C r 
The Businesspaper Family Serving the he N th Bi 
Fields of Flour, Feed, Grain, Baking or western iller 
and Agricultural Chemicals 
Tue NORTHWESTERN MILLER «+ FEEDSTUFFS 
THE AMERICAN BAKER * MILLING PRODUCTION 


CROPLIFE 





2501 Wayzata Blvd., Minneapolis 5, Minn. 


BRANCH OFFICES: New York, Chicago, Kansas City, Toronto 
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Ekco-Foil Names 3 to 


Executive Sales Posts 


CHICAGO—The creation of a sales 
management staff headed by John B. 
Bowman as sales manager for the 
rapidly expanding Ekco-Foil Contain- 
er division of Ekco Products Co., Chi- 


. o 
BAKERY FLOURS cago, was announced by Lloyd W. 4 
UNIFORM, DEPENDABLE, MILLEDTo | “hel, vice president in charge of 
FIT UP-TO-DATE SHOP SCHEDUL the Exco-Foil division. 
ES Working with Mr. Bowman are Uf 














BRANDS Raymond F. Maloney, promoted from 
VICTOR - EIDERDOWN - CHAMPION Mr, Sichel’s assistant to Ekco-Foil as- 
FLUFFYDOWN - DOWNYLIGHT sistant sales manager, and Jack B. . ° ° 
Blane, sivenced from assistant to the the priceless quality in flour 











CRETE MILLS ° CRETE, NEBRASKA vice president in charge of Ekco’s 
Ohio operations to Ekco-Foil sales 
FINC FLOURS - CORN PRODUCTS engineer, the executive announced. 
All wili headquarter at Ekco’s main 
plant in Chicago. 
Mr. Bowman previously was gener- 
al sales manager of Pioneer Rubber 
Co. at Willard, Ohio. He was gradu- 


‘“D URA MBER 93 ated from Harvard with a bachelor 


of arts degree cum laude in 1943. 


yours always with... 


cme-Evans Flours 


ANGELITE—cake flour 











SEMOLINA There followed three years of World 
War II service as a field artillery 
FANCY No. 1 first lieutenant in the European the- 


ater. 
Milled from Carefully Selected Mr. Maloney, assistant sales man- 
AMBER DURUM WHEAT ager, joined Ekco’s cost department 


in April, 1951, after completing ac- nd dough-up flour 


dele) 4\-ma® 
counting studies in his native Chi- COOKIE KING—co . 
AMBER MILLING DIVISION cago. His employement at Ekco was a ker sponge flour 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association interrupted by four years of navy CRACKER Risse —cres 


service in World War II. The Maloney 
family, including three sons, lives in 
Northbrook, Ill. 





wheat graham 





GRAHAM KING—100% soft 


—low viscosity flour 








Mr. Blane, newly appointed sales PASTRY KING-— 
engineer, joined Ekco as an engineer 
Soft Cake Flour in 1948 atfer receiving his master’s 
For Biscuit Manufacturers degree in industrial engineering from 
the University of Michigan in 1947. 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. a anil 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. Mr. Blane, his wife and two daughters 


live in Massillon, Ohio. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


R ’ ’ ’ 





Progressive Milling Since 1821 









































St. Cloud Milling Co. ulized wheat averaged 13 more bush- 
Sales Offices: ili 
a els per acre than unfertilized wheat 
580 Grain Exch, Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. ‘ " 
; ills at in 1954 tests on 18 farms in eastern 
a» Pan and central ‘Kansas, rerorts De || MARRIS, UPHAM & CO 
Floyd Smith, Kansas State College 9 ° 
agronomist. 
- ——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE MEMBERS 
Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. UNITED STATES GRAIN STOCKS 
Commercial stocks of grains in store and 
Kansas City, Mo. afloat at the principal markets of the U.S. NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
at the close of the week ending Dec. 18, CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
1954, and Dec. 20, 1953, as reported to the 
PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS Grain Branch of the Production & Market- KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE 
ing Administration of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture in bushels (000's omitted): MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE 
P Canadien OMAHA GRAIN EXCHANGE 
merican— n bond—, 
‘—.— in aon” WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE 
18, 20, 18, 20, 
1954 1953 1954 1953 
SUPERIOR SH Wheat ...... 378,577 321,010 236 1,260 MILTON McGREEVY 1. 0. HOCKADAY 
COs sivcccss 55,918 44,085 coe eee 
LL =6PAG & COTTON MILLS CUE pececaks 20,180 18,998 5,436 8,157 RESIDENT PARTNERS 
for the pend | Minneopelis ESS 11,560 11,138 1,123 ‘969 
MILLING any New York City BO | +cesss 28,366 13,440 293 3,012 912 BALTIMORE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
Dalles Savannah Stocks of U.S. bonded grain in store and 
INDUSTRY - aheagg Winter Haven, Fla afloat in Canadian markets Dec. 18, fig- VICTOR 6622 
nee Los Angeles Sen Francisco ures for corresponding date of a year ago 
1870 Kansas City, Kens. Phoenix given in parentheses (000’s omitted): corn, 
915 (1,216) bu. 



































Hstablished 1893 


GOFFE & CARKENER, INC. 


Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 





; 7 Country-Milled 
Phone Victor 8400- LD 154 Cable Address—Gocaric | foe ; — ys 
reat locate n 


* the heart of 
Ny America’s foremost 
Specialists in Hedging and Spreading , “a ft —_ 
e : 


7 INDEPENDENT 
Active Merchandisers of Milling Wheat and ) ~ 7 samague 
Feed Grains 


e sy 71 e—— 
Domestic and Export Flour WALL~ROGALSKY MILLING CO. 








PRIVATE WIRES TO ALL PRINCIPAL MARKETS Be Sas 5 PHERSON, SAS « 


0 
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CHOICE MILLING WHEAT 
FOR AMERICA’S BREAD 


Wheat that meets exacting milling 
requirements as to quality and protein 
can be furnished from modern, stra- 
tegically located terminal and subter- 
minal elevators. 


- a. — s e 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 
Marketing and Merchandising Grain for 150,000 Producers 
Minneapolis 














The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 OCwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 




















Alden, Vern E., Co, 

American Molasses Co, 

Appraisal Service Co, 

Archer-Daniels-Midland Co, 

Atkiuson Milling Co, 

Barr Shipping Cv. 

Bjornstad, Asbjorn P. 

Blodgett, Frank H., Inc. 

Bunge Corporation 

Burrus Mills, Inc. 

Cargill, Inc. 

Chase Bag Co. 

Chicago Board of Trade 

Chubb & Son 

Commander-Larabee 
Milling Co. 

Continental Grain Co, 

D. C. A., Inc. 

De Boer, W., & Co. 

Delta Flour Mills, Lta. 

Early & Daniel Co, 

Eckhart, B. A., Miling Co. 

Binfuhrhandel Mannheim 

Farmers Union Grain 
Terminal Assn. 

First National Bank 

Fisher Flouring Mills Co. 

Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 

Fumigation Engineering 
Corp. 





IN THE | 


General Mills, Inc. 
Gray, A. R., Ltd. 
Grippeling & Verkley 
Hallet & Carey Co. 
Harris County Houston 
Ship Channel Navi- 
gation District 
Hoit, Lowell, & Co. 
Hunt Milling Corp., Ltd. 
Inland Mills, Inc. 


International Milling Co, 


Johansen, Anth., & Co. 
Jones-Hettelsater Con- 
struction Co. 
Justesen, Brodr. 
Kimpton, W. 8., & Sons 
King, H. H., Flour 
Mills Co. 
Knappen Milling Co. 
Lamson Bros. & Co, 
Leval & Co., Inc. 
Loken & Co., a/s 
Long, W. E., Co. 
Luchsinger, Meurs & Co. 
Lykes Bros. Steamship 
Co., Inc, 


THESE LEADING FIRMS WERE ADVERTISERS 


954 ALMANACK 


Macdonald Engineering Co. 


Madsen, Otto 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc 
Meelunie, Nr V. 
Mennel Milling Co., The 
Midland Flour Mills, Ltd 
Miller Publishing Co. 
Mitchell, Hutchins & Co. 
Monsanto Chemical Co 
Montana Flour Mills Co, 
Nellis Feed Co. 
Norenberg & Belsheim 
Norris Grain Co. 
North Dakota Mill & 
Elevator 
Novadel-Agene Corp. 
Omaha Grain Exchange 
Osborne McMillan 
Elevator Co 
Osieck & Co., v/h 
Patchin Appraisals 
Pillman & Phillips 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 
Preston-Shaffer Miling Co, 
Rice, Daniel F., & Co. 
Richmond Mfg. Co. 





Ruoff, A., 
Russell- Miller “Milling Co. 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd, 
St. Cloud Milling Co. 
Scully, Armand 
Sheridan Flouring Mills 
Simonds-Schields-Theis 
Grain Co. 
Skandinavisk Mel-Import 
Smith, Sidney, Ltd. 
Smyth & Co., Ross T., Ltd. 
Springfield Milling Corp. 
Staley Milling Co. 
Standard Milling Co. 
Stannard, Collins & 
o., Ltd. 
Stratton Grain Co. 
Thomas, Vaughan, & 
Co., Ltd. 
Tri-State Milling Co. 
Uhlmann Grain Co. 
Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
Victor Chemical Works 
Wallace & Tiernan, Inc. 
Ward Feed Co. 
Williams, H, R., 
Supply Co. 
Wilson, Wirt, & Co. 
Witsenburg, M., Jr., N. V. 
Zeleny Thermometer Co. 


Mill 








Place 


Where your advertising is seen throughout the 


year by all readers of The Northwestern Miller. 


Significant to every advertiser desiring to reach the 
Feed, Grain, Flour and Baking industries will be the 
1955 ALMANACK edition of The Northwestern Miller. 


This invaluable reference book will be received by 
all readers of The Northwestern Miller as a Section Two 
issue. The new Almanack will 
continue and expand the valuable statistical and infor- 
mational service regarding crops, production, regulations, 
etc., for which this annual edition serves as an ever-handy 


of the April 26, 1955, 


“reference library.” 


Your advertising message will be seen time and 
again throughout the year in the Almanack as this 
indispensable volume will be retained and referred to 
repeatedly by readers who will be most receptive to your 
advertising. 


your Advertising Early 


Final forms close 
March Ist 


For The Northwestern Miller 


1955 ALMANACK 








FLOUR— 


Packaging Laws 
Production 

Exports and Imports 
World Import Duties 


FEEDS— 


Feedstuffs Analysis Table 
Farm Animal Population 
State Laws 


Rules Governing Feed Trade 
Definitions of Grain By-Products 


State Baking Laws 


List of Baking Schools 
Census Report 


List of Largest Bakeries 


FOREIGN— 


Regulations 

Bleaching Flour, 
Self-rising Flour 

Packaging 


List of Industrial Movies 


Send in your space reservation today and assure 
yourself ample time in which to prepare your advertising 
copy, which can be accepted not later than March 1. Use 
the handy space reservation form below. Mail it today. 


Features of the 1955 ALMANACK will be these 
departments, with their own material, such as 


GRAIN—BAKING— 


Wheat Standards 
Corn Standards 
Contract Grades 
Elevator Capacity 
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WILLIAM KELLY 
MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


CAPACITY 
5,000 Cwts. 


STORAGE 
1,000,000 Bu. 














DIXIE LILY| § 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


zw BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 








PIRES PEAh 


BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 
Offices: Der 


General ver, Colorad 








Michigan Soft Wheat Flour 


Plain and Self-Rising 


King Milling Company 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 
















“For SUPER Results 

125) USE QUAKER 
if 
i ! 


BAKERS FLOUR” 
The Quaker Oats Company 











QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 


Kansas City, Mo. 








ye oO \ 























= — ' 
for 1955 ALMANACK Advertising ' 
' 
i followi 
ee prope tne —_— ALMANACK, Advertising Dept. . 
COUPON Width ‘Depth’ insertion The Northwestern Miller 4 WHITE WHEA T 
ORD Or mS eae at $100.00 * : 
TODAY ge Soo pepe Reb hoR eR RED CTE a7 70.00 P.O. Box 67 ' — Pane sg aes 
% Page ..... ceebacesee 7 x 4% Minneapolis 1, Minn . an cookie Flours 
or a ’ . 
% P aa _ n 55.00 Please accept our order for an advertisemeént........ s AMENDT MILLING co. 
Saar Seseceneeengpeenes on inches deep by........... columns wide to appear in 4g » : 
2% x 10 37.50 the April 26, 1955, ALMANACK edition of The North- g 
MRO Ciesssccscctte 4 Ss 3% western Miller. z 
or g 
- ¥ 
SE: 30.00 = FIRM NAMB ......cccccccccccseeeess iudbhennduns “ie THE KANSAS 
4% yf 2% 21.00 ADDRESS ........ oeneces SCcccccccecs eTvCr TT rT CT coo & , 
Special Positions—2nd and 3rd covers—$25.00 p RS 4th cover—$30.00 , M I [ [ | N ¢ 0 
a preRed cones » ies : Eins éponnadieeaaeeas ste i alae a mds srseeeees ll * 
ra Colors— oesaune seesccccecesevces per page or less 
Oras than R eseececces $100.00 per page orlesS sIGNED ............-. ate ts ere DATE BORG WICHITA ° CHERRYVALE 
Bleed 0: tf Onatee $10.00. Plate size $%x11%, trim size 84x11 inches. ; relent e):410le1 = AND MARION 
~~ a aaewe ee ee ee eS we Se Se 
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WESTERN STAR 
hem | KANSAS STAR 
ip =e | GOLDEN CREST 


Wife: “That’s nice. Now I won't 
BETTER SPRING WHEAT have to keep telling you to be care- 


AND DURUM FLOURS re pling one eB ge A COMPLETE BULK FLOUR SERVICE 
DULUTH UNIVERSAL [Oe a FOR THE BAKING INDUSTRY 


MILLING CO. brought into court and sentenced for The Western Star Mill Company, in conjunction with 
Duluth, Misnrresot breach of the peace. He had been Econo-Flo Bulk Flour Service, Inc., now offers the 

feuding and had knifed his adversary. following complete bulk flour service. 

After the trial his grizzled old father 





Do Tem @ileylareme) meats 





Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 








(1) Bulk rail cars are now available for the movement 





stood with a group of his cronies on of Western Star flours in shuttle service from the 


MILLING the courthouse lawn. “I swear,” he Western Star mill to bakers. 
said, “I don’t see whar that boy gits 


(2) Bulk flour terminals are being constructed at stra- 











his meanness. Now you take me, I tegic points to give faster service and to provide 
ENGINEERS, never stuck a knife that deep in no- bulk truck delivery in certain metropolitan areas. 
INC body.” (3) Specially designed trucks for low cost bulk flour 
. ¢¢¢ hauling are being made available at certain stra- 
® tegic points. 
Designers and Builders An elderly couple from a rural (4) Econo-Flo Bulk Flour bins and handling equip- 
for the community were fascinated by the ment with a record of proven success based on 
: : , ri y disple y > mai ity 1 usage are now available to the baking in- 
ndustries window display along the main city actua 
Grain oe ! street. For a long time they stood dustry. 
watching a demonstrator place a “A 1 : h ki : . 
1911 Baltimore « Kansas City, Mo. bunch of laundry in a washing ma- _ marae Be om! industry is our 
chine with the resultant swirling and 








splashing of water. “Well,” said the 
old lady at last, “if that’s television, 


American Ace |" * * * The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


“Say, waiter, this steak isn’t very S A LI N A, K A N SA S 

















; . tender.” 
—h pies ogee bread “If it’s affection you want, sir, 
flour, milled in one you'll have to speak to the cashier.” 
of the West’s ve ies amen teh , 
ry Salesman: What kind of oil to you "THE largest and most modera flour mill 
finest flour mills. use in your car, chief? and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
Sales manager: “Oh, I usually be- storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 
American Flours, Inc. gin by telling them all how lonely ond erenchousen ta tes chctoost extiang Whaat enmttons of Slanesan. 
NEWTON, KANSAS T am.’ Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 
FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTLE, U.S.A. 
For Better Bags—Better Buy Chase Domestic and Export Millers 
CHASE BAG COM PANY OLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EasTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YorE OiTy 
DESENDORF, Inc. General Sales Offices, 309 W. Jackson Blvd. 


CLEARS, PATENTS, MILLFEEDS, Chicago 6, Illinois 


a Coast-to-Coast Bag Service 
Victor 2998 TWX K C 128 


* 810 Victor Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. + 




















We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missour! 





THE BLAIR MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 


euueemes CHISOP © ence 














The Friendly Ginm With the Integrated Service 


Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co. 


1000 BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Phone: Baltimore 1212 


RIVER-RAIL ELEVATOR - 6 MILLION BUSHELS 
TOTAL STORAGE —15 MILLION BUSHELS 
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(GRAIN sthvect 








Loulsville 

F Chicago Memphis 
St. Louis Enid 
Kansas City Galveston 
Omaha Houston 
Minneapolis Ft. Worth 
Buffalo 
Toledo San Francisco 
Columbus Los Angeles 
Norfolk Vancouver, B. C, 
Nashville Winnipeg, Man. 


TERMINAL 


ELEVATORS 








Chicago Norfolk 
St. Louis Nashville 
Kanses City Louisville 
Omaha E nid is 
Minneapolis 

Buffalo Galveston 
Toledo 

Columbus PS og 





MILLING WHEATS 
FROM 
— EVERY PRODUCING AREA 











.. Means your 
bulk flour is checked before loading. 





The flour you order is the flour you get. 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 























You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Flour Milla Co. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








. . 

Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A. 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 


















IN THE MILLING OF 
FINE BAKERY FLOUk 


General Offices: Minneapolis, Minn 





RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 








““RUSSELL’S BEST” 
‘““AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 

_ Sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 
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Abilene Flour Mills Co................. 27 Greenbank, H. J., & Co..........+-++- 31 Page, Thomas, Milling Co. ..........+. 
EE ee 33 Green’s Milling Co. .......-eseeeeneces Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd. .......... 
a 30 Grippeling & Verkley ..............5+. 31 Webetein  ADPCRIEID 6 ida vccscnceccceeses 28 
Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), Ltd..... 31 Paul, F. H., & Stein Bros., Inc......... l4a 
Amber Milling Division ................ 33 POOH Bros. ..cccccccccsccccccccccccese 
BG Be EP ee eee 34 Penn, William, Flour Co.............+.:. 31 
American Cyanamid Co. .......... comenh man ak maser on nhalatie : Peer, Gham, & Ge., Eme..cccccecccces 
American Flours, Inc. ................ 35 Harri, Upham & Co og, BR MMR PRMINS oi iseccscosvccesces 31 
Appraisal Service Co.. Inc............. 26 Hart-Bartlett- eacteirans ‘eatin Oo.. tae 35 Pillsbury Mills, Inc. .............+.e.- 3 
Arkell & Smiths ........... Libena a0 29 Hart-Carter Co. 7 = 16a De i Ch. cintbdaantbesecedcneteeens 
Association of Mill & Elevator Hoffmann-La Beckie fe Pee 7a Preston-Shaffer Milling Co. ........... 17 
Mutual Insurance Companies 3a > +p lilt td tidied 
Atkinson Milling Co. ........ 36 mo ge a ate CO, we eeeeeeeee . bod 
seabhieadh “Milling . eeated Race ow 34 Quaker Oats Company............-..+. 34 
Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co.. 6a me Pulp & Paper Corp.....~..---- F 
Bay State Milling Co................... ee I Stocco e ones 30 = Rademaker, H. J. B. M..........0.000. 
Beardstown Mills Co. ............ 27 ek UB reer ere 17 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co............ 4 ee, SOE T,. cednccwccccccccstoecess 
TE ee Ieahe, 2. , WM Gc. e jw cee 29 Research Products Co. ......csceeee cee 
EE, cscccsccngsavbes 35 Inter-Continental Grain Co. _......... 21 Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd....... 21 
MTD sccacesnteqe cee International Milling Co. ........ Cover 2 Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd........... 6 
Blodgett, Frank H., Inc..... 5 International Paper Co., Bagpak Div... Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Ltd......... 6a 
Bolle & Schilthuis .............. Interstate Grain Corporation ......... ED, ous scirasectaweasces 34 
en tr CO. ceacwcdsene ces lla Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. ............ 34 Ross Machine & Mill Supply........... 28 
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of services to its advertisers, including bulletin and 
list services. Are you taking advantage of this 
service program? Ask for more details. .... 
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DYOX 
for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 
jor a whiter, brighter flour 


N-RICHMENT-A 
for uniform enrichment 


“Dyox’”’ “Novadelox” and “N-Richment-A” Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. 


Man’s dependence on the proven law of gravity makes the plumb line 
one of his most serviceable tools of measurement. 

Flour treatment requires dependence on known factors, also on 
equipment for consistently profitable operation, on service for assur- 
ance of continued operation. Wallace & Tiernan offers you both through 
an integrated manufacturing, research, and service organization with 
one-line responsibility. Laboratories that work with you and your con- 
sultants on maturing, enriching, and color improvement problems help 
you get topmost production efficiency. An extensive field service organ- 
ization always available for unforeseen emergencies, and a regular 
inspection service, help you prevent serious trouble and avoid costly 
shut-downs. 

Because you can depend on Wallace & Tiernan for the most reliable 
flour treatment equipment and service available, your customers can 
depend on you. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 
BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 











HAVE YOU EVER 
SAVED A LIFE? 


It’s quite possible you have—if you’ve ever 
given blood. 


That pint of blood you gave may have kept 
alive a soldier wounded in combat, or lying in a 
hospital. It may have meant life instead of death 
to a victim of fire or earthquake. Or, perhaps a 
child is walking today who would have been hope- 
lessly crippled by Polio, without the use of your 


blood. 


There’s deep satisfaction in the knowledge 
that every pint of blood you give may save a life. 


Don’t you want to give it as often as you can? 





